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st po you command your Quartermaster 
Corps to requisition supplies for the holi- 


day season, top your list with Dewar’s White 
Label. This veteran campaigner — honoured 
| more than 60 times for distinguished service 
| —is at its best when only the best will do! 








HONOURS OF 


| 11th King Edward's Own Lancers 


i (PROBYN’S HORSE) 

(Indian Army) 

Lucknow—Taku Forts— Pekin, 1860— Abyssinia—Peiwar Kotal—Kabul, 1879 
Afghanistan, 1878-80— Punjab Frontier— Mesopotamia, 1915-18 









St. Louis, 1904. 
This is one of 
the more than 


Label for its 
Excellence in 
Scotch Whisky. 
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H White Label 8 years old 

t Victoria Vat 12 years old 

also known as Ne Plus Ultra FOR CHRISTMAS ‘ 
} Dewar's White Label i 
4 and 1 
| FULL- COLOR REPRINTS h 

SUITABLE FOR FRAMING ; 
Six 9x 12 full color prints 

t of officers, Edition No. 4, 

j without advertising, sent Pp 
tj upon receipt of 25 ¢. Schen- c 
te ley Import Corp., New e 
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Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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Never before have there been so 
many new “recruits” in offices. 


As the boys go off to war or to 
war production, the girls come in 
to take over, with a smile on their 
lips and determination in their 
hearts to make good on the job. 


Never before has it been so im- 
portant to instruct these new re- 
cruits in handling and taking care 
of their weapons—the office ap- 
pliances that are now almost im- 
possible to replace. 


On this page some suggestions 
are given for taking care of the 
Mimeograph duplicator and 
making this indispensable office 
machine last longer. These sugges- 
tions are taken from a new booklet 
containing valuable information 
not only on Mimeograph equip- 
ment but on other appliances and 
office supplies as well. Telephone 
the Mimeograph distributor in 
your community for free copies 
—or write direct to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 
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Before you start to type a Mimeograph 
stencil, make sure the type of your 
typewriter is spick-and-span, so each 
letter will make a perfect impression. 
Then type carefully—to save stencils. 





Mistakes will happen—even with the 
flying fingers of the most expert typist. 
Don’t let it throw you. Just learn to 
make good corrections on the stencil. 
It’s easy—and it saves plenty of the 
company’s time and money. 





When a radio program 
comes out to the split 
second, thedirector sig- 
nals his cast by placing 
his finger on his nose. 
Remember this signal 
when you order your 
Mimeograph copies. 
Order exact number 
needed to save paper, 
ink, and running time. 
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If you’re in charge of Mimeograph 
equipment, make your motto, “Keep 
it clean!” Wipe away dust every morn- 
ing. a. machine properly oiled to 
prevent friction. 


Cover the machine 
whenitis notin use— 
and be sure it has 
been “put to bed” 
when you leave the 
office at night. 


Perhaps the rubber 
plant at grandmother’s 
isn’t priceless—but the 
rubber parts of the 
Mimeograph dupli- 
cator are difficult to re- 
place. Takecareofthem 
—givethemabathwith 
soap and water occa- 
sionally. 








SEND FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET! Here is what 
you should know regarding 
office conservation in war- 
time, collected into one 
handy booklet, called “She 
Also Serves.” How to type a 
stencil, how to take care of 
the Mimeograph duplicator, 
what todo when file fold- 
ers and manila envelopes 
get scarce, how to save 
paper and office supplies 
—lots of other helpful 
information. Phone the 
Mimeograph distributor 
in your community... 
or write to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, for 
your free copy. 
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Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-markofA.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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Now Is No Time 


to Nurse Motors! 








Gppospun 


Don’t ask your men to go easy on 
starting, stopping, or reversing motors. 


Use your priority to get the motor that’s “‘built 
to take it’... the only motor with rotor windings 
centrifugally cast of COPPER . . . the Fairbanks- 
Morse Motor. It will speed production now and 
serve you better in years to come. 

Ask for a demonstration . . . a chance to com- 
-pare F-M and any other motor construction, point 
by point. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE ‘4°: 


PUMPS 
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LETTERS 





Good Feeling For the British 


I wish 


to congratulate you on the splendid 


editorial by Raymond Moley in your Nov. 9 
issue about our neighbors, the British. I hope 
you will keep up the policy of promoting good 
feeling and understanding between our two 


countries. 


How would we like it if the British suggested 
our giving up control of the Panama Canal and 


Alaska? 


J. ABBort 


Dillwsukes, Wis. 





Coffee Substitute 


Due to 


the scarcity of coffee I have had to 


find a substitute for my five cups for break- 
fast. So—I chose Newsweek. Here’s how it 


works: I 
breakfast 


now have only two cups of coffee for 
plus a propped-up issue of News- 


weEeEK. Of course, that means I have to read 
and reread your magazine from one issue to 
another, but my interest still doesn’t lag. 


Evetyn Papp 


Flint, Mich. 





Remarkable John Doe 


As you may know, there are abroad in the 
jand many self-appointed caustic critics of the 
average citizen, whom they denounce as entire 
ly too complacent. 

Now, I am somewhat confused as to just 
what else these self-appointed cheer leaders 
would have the average citizen do. John Doe 
knows very well we are in a tough spot; that 








War can’t wait—not even for Christmas. 


So please don’t make Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers this Christmas 
































“STILL SMOKING THOSE 
OLD-FASHIONED CIGARETTES, 
LEATHERNECK ? 


ON THE LEVEL, Larry, the cigarette 


for modern men is Regent. It’s King 
Size...over 20% longer than ancient 
**shorties’:.. gives lots more value! 


‘Regent means more smoking enjoyment, 
too. Its choice Domestic and Turkish to- 
baccos, specially selected for finer flavor, are 
Multiple-Blended—for greater mildness. 


And besides having a modern oval shape, 
Regent comes in a crush-proof box which. keeps 
each cigarette firm and fresh. So go modern, 
Leatherneck,... get Regent...and you'll get 
more smoking pleasure!”’ 
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the other team has the ball on the 10-yard line, 
and that we have got to fight ourselves into 
condition to take the ball away from them and 
start our own offensive. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Doe are giving their 
blood to a blood bank. They are buying War 
Bonds up to at least 10 per cent of his gross 
salary, which probably amounts to 50 per cent 
or 60 per cent of the net after he has paid his 
living expenses, insurance, etc. He is now, and 


_ will be in the future, subjected to the heaviest 
‘tax burden that has ever been levied in this 


country. He will have a percentage of his salary 
withheld at the source. He will have his auto 
mobile practically immobilized. He will be sub- 
jected to rationing of sugar, meat, and a great 
many other things before the war is over. He 
will see his sons and brothers and other close 
relatives inducted into the armed services; he 
will contemplate them fighting on many fronts 
in. all parts of the world, and will wonder from 
day to day whether or not they are still alive. 

He will be called upon to endure these and 
many other hardships, but a thoroughbred 
never cries, and John Doe won’t. If he lives in 
Peoria he may be ordered, without much 
notice, to report to Birmingham by order of 
the Manpower Commission to work in a de- 
fense plant, or to an agricultural community 
to work on a farm. 

If Mr. John Doe can remain complacent with 
all this in view, and some of it actually taking 
place at the present time, then, as someone 
remarked in the play “Seventh Heaven,” he is 
“a very remarkable fellow.” 

Perhaps this has occurred to you, too. 


Howarp J. Carroii 
San Francisco, Calif 





Answer From Guadalcanal 


In reply to Bluejacket—{whose letter pub- 
lished in the Dec. 1, 1941, issue of NEwsweEsx 
is reproduced herewith}— 


Logic 

I wonder if you would object very much if I 
just ignored a letter in your Nov. 17 issue? 

You see, I believe that this is the only logi- 
cal procedure. 

The letter referred to—one from two PFC’s 
in the Marine Corps criticized a bluejacket for 
wearing civilian socks, “exposed” in a recent 
issue of NEwsweEK—was one which might be 
expected from “seagoing bellhops.” 

It might be interesting to note that the sailor 
criticized was doing something useful to help 
his country—i.e. manning a gun—whereas the 
critics were undoubtedly sitting on their rumps 
(national pastime for the Marine Corps) read- 
ing magazines. : 

Marines do nothing but play sentry, police 
grounds, and look “heavenly and romantically 
divine” and what the hell good is that in time 
of war. The sailors do the work and if they can 
wear civilian socks and get away with it, nrore 
power to them. 

BLUESACKET 

U.S, Submarine Base 

New London, Conn. 


enrages rem eR ra 


We're still reading magazines (a year old), 
sitting on our rumps, playing sentry, policing 
grounds (of dead Japs), and looking “heavenly 
and romantically divine!” I bet Tokyo is sure 
in a dilemma trying to figure out what’s hap 
pening to all those Japs at Guadalcanal and 
why the Stars and Stripes still prevail over 
Henderson Field. Of course, this isn’t useful. 


Coar. J. E. Ranz (JQ) 
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Blue Ox 


He has sworn to protect its secret with 
his life. When it is not in his possession 
it is under double-armed guard, twenty- 
four hours a day. 


He alone carries it from the guard- 
room to the airplane, and when the mis- 
sion has been completed, he carries it 
back to the guard-rnom. It is his respon- 
sibility. It is the Norden Bombsight. 
.+ + He calls it the “Blue Ox.” 


The bombardier of a Flying Fortress* 
is the man around whom the great air- 
plane is designed. Back of him and his 
instrument stretch thousands of man- 
hours, miles of blueprint, tons of alumi- 
num, barrels of midnight oil. 


An American bombardier, a“Blue Ox” 
and a Boeing Flying Fortress are the 


most formidable bombing team in the 
world. One reason is the great stability 
of the Flying Fortress, which provides a 
perfect bombing “platform” for “preci- 
sion bombing.” Another is the unequaled 
high-altitude performance, protective 
armament and fire-power, which enable 
the Fortress to reach her objective in day- 
light, despite flak or interceptors. 


“Precision bombing” first began to be 
effective when the Fortresses bombed 
their objectives in Europe by daylight— 
from great altitudes—and with a hitherto 
unheard-of accuracy. This brand-new 
military tactic owes much of its effec- 
tiveness to Boeing engineers, who worked 
until they had designed an airplane 
with the speed, range, stability, load, 


fire-power and altitude to do the job. 


The job still needs to be done, and 
the Fortresses are doing it every day— 
on major fighting fronts from Europe 
to the South Pacific. When the work 
of the Fortresses is over—when the war 
is won and the days of peace return— 
Boeing engineers will find many poten- 
tial outlets for their skill and talents. 


For in designing and building the Fly- 
ing Fortress and other advanced aircraft, 
Boeing engineers and “productioneers” 
continually acquire new “know-how” in 
many fields: acoustical, electrical, struc- 
tural, lubrication, etc. It’s the kind 
of “know-how” that helps to win wars, 
and will some day help to make peace- 
time products better and cheaper. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS — BOE ING 


“THE TERMS °‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Switching to Bourbon? 
Start with America’s finest... 





Kentucky Tavern! 


BOTTLED IN 
CLENMORE 


BOND KENTUCKY 


DISTILLERIES 


STRAIGHT BOURBON oe 100 PROOF 


INCORPORATED, 


LOUISVILLE, 


KY. 


ney, cartoonist, 41, Dec. 5... Willa Cath 





veween Es 
TRANSITION 


Born: To Betty Field Rice, actress, ang 
Elmer Rice, playwright, a son, in New Y ork, 
Nov. 20... To Lt. (j.g.) and Mrs. Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr., a second daughter, Vic- 
toria, in New York, Dec. 8. 

















Birtupay: Generalissimo Francisco Fran. 
co of Spain, 50, Dec. 4. Adolph Hitler gave 
him a German automobile .. . Walt Dix 





er, author, 66, Dec. 7. . . Deanna Dur 
bin, actress, 20, Dec. 4. 


Encacep: Virginia Winther, 24, of Waw 
kegan, Ill., to Bob Feller, 24, former s 
pitcher of the Cleveland Indians and noy 
a chief specialist’s mate in the Navy. | 





Mr. and Mrs, Girdler 





Marriep: Helen R. Brennan, 36,°U 
Tom Girdler, 65, chairman of Republx 
Steel, of the Consolidated Aircraft Corp, 
and of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., in New York 
Dec. 2. The marriage took place four day 
after Girdler was divorced by_his third 
wife, Mrs. Lillian C. Snowden Girdle 
(Newsweek, Dec. 7). The fourth Mr 
Girdler was formerly the executive's see 
retary . . . Ruth Gordon, .46, Broadway 
actress, to. Put. Garson Kanin, 30, forme 
Hollywood director; in Washington, Dee 
3... Nadia Petrova, 27, model, to Regi- 
nald Gardiner, 39, British actor; in Holly- 
wood, Dec. 6... Peggy Ann Kent Wilson, 
25, to Lt. E. D. Mozley of the Army Medi- 
cal Corps, in Las Vegas, Dec. 4. On Dec. 3 
she had been granted a divorce from her 
fourth husband, Don Wilson, radio an- 
nouncer. 


Diep: Orland S. Loomis, 49, Progressive 
governor-elect of Wisconsin, of a heart at- 
tack, in Madison, Dec. 7, just 27 days be- 
fore his scheduled inauguration . . . Rep. 
Philip. A. Bennett, 61, Missouri Republi- 
can, of heart disease, in Washington, Dec. 
7. A pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, his death 
created the first vacancy in GOP ranks of 
the new Congress, will result in a special 
election ... Count Raoul de Roussy de Sales, 
46, French author, journalist, and former 
president of the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents; in New York, Dec. 3. 














@ Or around a corner, without moving 
from your chair? 

It’s really not as fantastic as it me 
For television is ready to lead you into a 
realm of magic and surprise . . . to let 
you see through walls and over mountains, 
around corners and across plains. 

Today, the Farnsworth laboratories are 
applying the knowledge gin through 


15 years of delving into the mysteries of 


electronics directly to the war effort. 


The large Farnsworth factories, with 
their thousands of highly skilled em- 
ployees and their 14 years’ experience in 


e Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capohart, the Capehart- Panamuse, and the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 


the manufacture of the superb Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio, are pone large 
quantities of precision electronic instru- 
ments for our armed forces. 


We cannot describe these instruments 
to you. But it would do your heart good 
to see the almost incredible things many 
of them accomplish. 

We are glad to be able to tell you that 
progene in television is still going on, 

use of vital war production. Each 
contributes to the other. Today the 
television images are clearer, and even 
color is a reality. Here indeed may be 
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America’s next great industry —a vital © 
factor in post-war trade and employment. — 

You cannot have this marvelous new ~ 
television until peace comes. But your ~ 
purchase of War Bonds now will speed 
that day! Your country needs your 
investment; and you will be building 
soundly for the future, when you may 
want a new car, or home, or television sét. 


And when tomorrow comes, Farnsworth 
Television will be ready to bring the — 
pageant of history, the splendor of art, the ~ 
flourish and romance of life, in bright 
parade daily through your home. 
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Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation © 
Fort Wayne, Indiana : 
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lé like ‘going to college 
AGAIN 


*x <A MESSAGE TO MEN NOW IN COLLEGE 


Of course, you men in college are in mental turmoil. Your minds 
are naturally in a whirl. Should you join up now? Or would you 
be more valuable as a fighter if you get more training at school? 
We can’t advise you.’ It is a distinctly personal problem. 

Here at Alcoa we have a double problem, too. We continue 


to devote our energies to producing every possible pound of — 


Aluminum Alloys to provide fighting equipment. But also, here 
and there, we are edging in an extra hour of thinking about 
what this world in general, and we in particular, can do to pro- 
vide jobs for our fighters when they come home. 

Imagineering is the word we use to describe this planning- 
ahead. It means dreaming of a future, and then having nerve 
enough to do something about making those dreams come true. 

Doing Imagineering, as we do here at Alcoa, is kind of like 
going to college again. We have the routine jobs of production 
which, like your problems and reports, must make two and two 
equal four. Then there’s the daydreaming. In your spot, it may 
earn you only a verbal crack ‘on the knuckles. But, in industry, 
it’s expected of every one of us. It has helped make our industry 
tick; it is making the wheels turn faster now; it promises even 
greater studies for Aluminum in the future. 

Out of enough of that dreaming, that Imagineering, will 
come the peacetime prosperity which means jobs for all of us. 
Aluminum Company of America, 1979 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh. 


4 PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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getting through. 


x Last, the “battle of production” 
is bearing its deadly fruit. At 
hst, the flood of American-made 
weapons and equipment is making 
itself felt in combat on every front 
and continent. 

Each day brings new stories of 
heroic action. Of tanks, jeeps, trucks 
and guns. Of bombers, fighters, 
transport planes and parachutes. Of 
submarines,. PT boats, mine sweep- 
ers, carriers and destroyers. 


AFRICA—Here is one of the important 
dinks in the network of aerial “‘life 

* lines’ which Pan Africa and the Army's 
Air Transport Command have thrown 
across the Dark Continent— hacking 
landing fields out of tropical jungle under 
the most difficult conditions—but always 


of Bundy Tubing. 


American 


It is a source of pride to us that 
Bundy life lines, of Bundy Tubing, 
are on the job in all these — and 
many more of America’s fighting 
units, ; 
Wherever fuel or lubrication lines 
are needed, wherever hydraulic 
pressure or refrigerants must be 
transmitted, or wherever mechanical 


or structural tubing is required, 


Bundy Tubing fills the need. Bundy 
Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds — Get in Your Scrap 


BUNDY , (UBING 


ORG 





and sizes up to 
and i: a . D. double- 
walled type available in steel, 


tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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ubing. Single-walled — bu’ 

t fe - — butt 
dnd — sealed, Avabl 
in es to an a 
2°O. D. Cin be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 















MARINE CORPS “CROCODILES” 
have landed and have the situ- 
ation well in hand, with their 
loads of reconnaissance trucks, 
tanks and scout cars, all with life 
lines — oil lines, fuel lines, brake lines, 
and many other tubing parts — made 


Official Photograph U. S. Marine Corps 


Official Photograph 
U.S. Army Air Forces 


GLIDERS—War demands 
have added many sizes 
and types of tubing to 
the Bundy line. Among 
them is a structural tub- 
ing for gliders which is 
already winning favor 
among manufacturers of 
this new and important 
addition to American air 
forces, 


BUNDY ‘* TRIPLE- ” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monelin- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside — stee] 
inside. Sizes up to and including §{"0O. D. 
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Necessarily the lemale 
of the Species 


The female of the species, so the biology books tell us, 
is the bearer of the young. Being that, her concern is the 
: family, her domain the home. But it doesn’t always work 
J | out as neatly as that. Sometimes the female looks upon 
: family-raising as a bore, and home little more than a mailing 
address. 

It is natural and logical that such a female would find 
the service magazine of no use or interest. It is just as 
natural and logical that her more responsible sister would 
consider it her bible. Itis that—a sort of trade journal for 
women who are actively engaged in the vital business of 
home-making, and who like and take pride in their work. 

Today, those women have a new problem, the problem 
of making their household implements last longer, the 
problem of doing their work well in a world of thinned-out 
implements, shortages and substitutes. 














“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” 


These women need help. They are ca- 
pable of doing their new job as Managers of 
Our Wartime Living but they do need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that 
help between covers in a new book called, 
“This Woman Needs Help!” If you are a 
business or advertising executive, this book 
is for you. Send for it. We shall mail it to 


you. McCall’s Magazine, 232 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The illustration shows a a header on which R BC W bolts are **upset’” — the best method for insurin 


strength. Bolts beaded by t 


is method require the use of better and more uniform raw material — thus a doub 


reason for stronger beads. Photomicrographs show perfect continuous ” lines and grain structure. 


FIRE A 155MM HOWITZER and feel the 
ground jump under your feet. Let go a 
16-inch shell from a battleship turret 
and feel the recoil shake your spine. 
Then decide: do bolts and nuts have a 
job holding a gun platform together? 
You could tell from the orders arriv- 
ing this morning at our great one-pur- 
pose nut plant at Coraopolis, our bolt 
factory at Rock Falls, our main plant at 
Port Chester . . . how highly the ship- 
yards and arsenals respect the holding 

power of RB & W bolts and nuts. 
Behind-the-line fighters, too, in in- 
— numbers, are R B & W fastened 
.. plows and harvesters that roam the 


earth for food, and mining tools ti:at 
dig it for metal ... trucks and railway 
rolling stock that rush the goods cross- 
country ...machinery and power plants 
and airplane hangars that help us “put 
on the heat” to win the war. 

R B & W workers, knowing the im- 
portance of Empire products, are put- 
ting on their own brand of “‘heat”’ to 
keep the war industries supplied. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


RBcw RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Yoon > 


War Outlook 


A .ter a year of war, Washington now 
believes the turning point has been reached, 
with Germany definitely forced on the de- 
fensive and likely to remain so until de- 
feated. Actually, this came sooner than the 
war planners expected but is not taken as 
any sign that the war is nearing its end. In 
fact, military men foresee the most difficult 
tasks still ahead. It’s felt that with the 
possible exception of Italy, the Axis armies 
will fight even more bitterly in the face of 
defeat. Hitler is expected to try to turn 
Europe into a fortress, building an east 


‘wall against the Russians and fortifying 


the south and west. 


Japan’s Potential 


Official Washington also feels that the 
Japs are now on the defensive but is not 
at all sure that Tokyo is yet adopting a 
permanent defensive strategy. It’s known 
that Japan retains tremendous offensive 
power, and at least part is expected to he 
used in another major attempt to retake 
the Solomons. Officials indicate they’re 
ready for such a drive. Among other 
things, the hard-tested Marines, who have 
taken more punishment than military men 
believe any corps should, are being re- 
lieved. U.S. naval power continues to 
grow, and it’s believed that_ relatively 
complete control of the Pacific can be 
attained by some time next year. The 
eventual drive to crush Japan envisions full 
use of China’s manpower, which means 
that Burma must be retaken first. 


Capital Straws 


The present Congressional trend toward 
investigations of all kinds is going to con- 
tinue to grow, which means more and 
bigger troubles for the Administration . . . 
The decision now seems to have been 
made that the Supreme Court vacancy 
will be filled by a Westerner . . . Successful 
completion of a U. S.-Portugal trade treaty 
(predicted here, Oct. 19) went almost 
unnoticed, though it was an important 
economic victory over Germany .. . Ac- 
cording to top Administration sources, Leo 
Crowley, present. head of the FDIC, will 
take over the Democratic National Chair- 


manship when Ed Flynn retires . . 
Chances are excellent that lame-duck Sen. 
Josh Lee will be appointed to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


Darlan’s Status 


The U.S. had no part in Darlan’s de- 
cision to proclaim himself Chief of State 
of French Africa. Washington will not 
recognize him as head of any French- 
Government, and privately officials say 
they don’t care what he calls himself as 
long as he continues to cooperate with 
General Eisenhower. The current Allied 
difficulties in Tunisia, of course, point up 
the value of the Darlan arrangement. If it 
had been necessary to fight the French as 
well as the Axis, the campaign might have 
become a complete failure. 


State Department Victory 


Existence of some important intra- 
government as well as public objection 
to the State Department’s so-called “ap- 
peasement” policy toward France has just 
been revealed. In its little-read house organ, 
the Foreign Service Journal, the trium- 
phant State Department this week takes 
a whack at the BEW and WPB. Opposition 
of these agencies last summer caused re- 
duction of U.S. North African food ship- 
ments to such a trickle that the Nazis 
asked Vichy to expel the all-important 
American trade control officers there. Vichy 
seemed about to yield when the State De- 
partment finally secured a directive from 
Admiral Leahy which balked further 
interference. 


Army Lines 


The Army is completing plans to make 
recordings of major battles, some of which 
may later be broadcast. For instance, 
records will be made of the interphone 
conversation of bomber crew members on 
a raid . . . Military men are highly 
pleased with the performance of some 
American weapons used for the first time 
in North Africa; a new anti-aircraft gun 
has been particularly satisfactory .. . 
Most leases for hotels taken over to house 
soldiers run for three years but carry a 
clause permitting cancellation at the end 
of one and two years. 


Tunisian Timetable 


- Military men are piqued at the general 
public’s impatience with the “slowness” of 
the Allied advance in Tunisia. They expect 
the drive to be slow from here on out in, 


the face of determined resistance but 
characterize the preliminary moves as 
“amazingly fast.” More than 400 miles 
had to be covered from Algeria, yet ad- 
vance U.S. patrols and paratroops were 
in contact with the Germans within a few 
days. Moving up the main troops was 
complicated by inadequate railroads which, 
moreover, were blocked and demolished in 
many places by both French and Germans. 
Considering the size of the operation, 
which included unloading and moving 
masses of equipment, providing anti-air- 
craft protection, and enlarging commercial 
airfields for military use, it’s argued that 
Allied troops got into Tunisia in a re- 
markably short time. 


Trivia 

Boner: When Spanish-speaking Presi- 
dent Arroyo del Rio of Ecuador addressed 
the House, the State Department inter- 
preter began his translation: “His Ex- 
cellency, the President of Peru, said—.” 
Ecuador and Peru are virtually blood 
enemies . . . Capital guides say Washing- 
ton’s tourist business has fallen off 75% 
since the war . . . The silver senators are 
serious about taking action against the 
magazines which published critical articles 
about them but can’t decide what action 
to, take. 





Trends Abroad 


Encouraged over Russian developments, 
military men now believe it quite possible 
that the Nazis will be forced to withdraw 
from the North Caucasus before the win- 
ter is over . . . Incidentally, Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations with Moscow, somewhat 
strained at times this year, are now de- 
scribed as “excellent” . . . The location 
of Italy’s main rail lines, running close to 
each coast, make them easy potential tar- 
gets for Commando raids which would dis- 
rupt transportation for days ... You 
haven’t heard much about it, but bombings 
and other disturbances are still occurring 
steadily in India, even if on a relatively 
minor scale. 


South China Drive? 


Watch development in South China. 
General Terauchi, supreme commander of 
Jap forces in the Southwest Pacific, has 
just toured occupied Yiinnan and Burma 
in what may well presage a new offensive 
in that area aimed at cutting communica- 
tions with India and paving the way for 
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an eventual attack on Chungking. The 
Japs have more than a full division in 
Yiinnan as well as considerable air 
strength. Chinese military sources say 
Terauchi has eleven divisions (200,000 
men) under his command, the balance 
divided this way: five in Burma, two in 
Thailand, two in Malaya, and one in 
Indo-China. 


Timor Defensive 


Australia’s fears that new Jap concen- 
trations on Timor Island meant an impend- 
ing attack on the continent have been dis- 
sipated. It’s now confirmed that the heavy 
reinforcements are defensive in character. 
The Japs, apparently believing their posi- 
tion on New Guinea serious and that Ti- 
mor would be the logical next target for 
Allied attack, have simply started strength- 
ening their hold. They are establishing 
new airfields and are trying to clear out a 
considerable body of U.S. and Australian 
troops still on the island. 


Canadian Notes . 


Though foreign agreements have been 
reached, Canada’s treaty-making powers 
are in doubt, and efforts will be made to 
clarify them when Parliament reconvenes 
in Ottawa next year . . . A Toronto hous- 
ing inspector, visiting in crowded Ottawa 
last week, couldn’t get a hotel room and 
finally had to sleep on a cot in a rooming- 
house basement . . . Attacks on the valid- 
ity of Canadian price-control moves, up- 
held by lower courts, are due for review 
by the Supreme Court. ; 


Duce vs. Vatican 


Mussolini has again brought up with the 
Vatican the question of Allied diplomats 
and citizens sheltered within the Papal 
State. The Italian Foreign Office dis- 
patched a long complaint to the Papal 
Secretary of Staté'charging that the Vati- 
can was being used by the Allies as an 
“information center” and hinting indirect- 
ly at “extraterritorial action” to remove 
offenders. At the time the note was deliv- 
ered the bearer also read off a list of al- 
leged anti-Fascists being “harbored” by 
the Vatican. The papal reply was a com- 
plete denial, but there’s no indication yet 
that the jittery Fascists have dropped the 
matter. 


Alsace Surprise 


Continental sources say the reaction in 
Alsace and Lorraine to the Allied invasion 
of North Africa came as a surprise to the 
Germans. Nazi officials thought the prov- 
inces fairly conformist, but the Africa drive 
brought prompt approval, even from some 
Germanic elements. Underground pamph- 
lets appeared, and civic officials and school- 
teachers clearly indicated their sympathies. 
Several of the latter were removed to 
Germany for “educational training,” and 


Gestapo headquarters at Strasbourg 
started a general investigation. Also, Al- 
satians previously deported to the unoccu- 
pied zone as “unreliable” are now being 
watched by the occupying forces, since 
many are thought to be in touch with the 
Fighting French. 


Foreign Notes 


There was unreported bloodshed at 
Djibouti when a company led by pro- 
Vichy officers tried to prevent the main 
garrison from going over to the Allies in 
British Somaliland . . . The Luftwaffe in 
Russia is equipped this year with new 
heaters that will enable the starting of 
frozen plane engines in 15-20 minutes com- 
pared with the 60-90 minutes needed last 
year ... The occupation of Réunion Island 
was planned soon after the invasion of 
Madagascar, when a deputation from 
Réunion arrived at Mauritius Island to 
talk with Allied officials. 





Clothing Rationing Prospects 


“Rhowgh it may come eventually, there’s 
less probability of clothing rationing now 
than there was a few months ago. Here are 
several reasons: Worsted mills, though still 
limited to about 20% of their 1941 con- 
sumption of virgin wool, will be permitted 
35% after February. This means the threat 
of elimination of worsteds for clothing has 
at least temporarily disappeared. And 
weavers of woolens are waiting for WPB 
orders allowing more liberal use of new 
wool, despite heavy Lend-Lease demands. 
More than 1,500,000,000 pounds of grease 
wool are warehoused in this country. In 
addition, supplies are constantly coming 
from New Zealand, Australia, and Canada 
to augment yearly domestic production of 
approximately 325,000,000 pounds. 


Manpower Lines 


John B. Hawley. Jr., the rugged-indi- 
vidualist owner of the Northern Pump Co., 
used a sure method of keeping his plant 
operating at full. capacity on Thanksgiv- 
ing. He offered double time-and-a-half and, 
out of some 6,000 employes, had only 19 
absentees . . . The auto industry, whose 
work week averages 58 hours, isn’t en- 
thusiastic over agitation to change the 
basic 40-hour week, feeling sure that longer 
hours without overtime pay will mean 
much greater absenteeism . . . Banks, 
handicapped by a manpower shortage, may 
soon urge a reduction in paydays for in- 
dustry, since that would mean fewer checks 
to handle and payrolls to make up. 


Currency Curb? 


It won’t happen in the immediate fu- 
ture, but officials are considering rationing 
one unexpected commodity—hard money. 
The Treasury is having trouble minting 


enough coins to keep up with the high war- 
time demand and resents the waste of 
manpower and strategic metals. Because 
it’s a touchy subject, involving the public’s 
confidence in the convertibility of obliga- 
tions, the Treasury is reluctant to move 
until it’s absolutely necessary. But if the 
appeals now being made for the redeposit 
of surplus coin aren’t heeded, it’s a good 
bet that some restriction will be imposed 


‘on the right to take out of a bank an un- 


limited amount of coin. 


Business Footnotes 


Retail men say the slim supply of silk 
stockings will last through the holiday sea- 
son, but the stock of nylons has just about 
dried up . . . Some overzealous and unin- 
formed Victory Loan salesmen last week 
“sold” several $25 tap bonds before they 
found out that this new issue’s lowest de- 
nomination is $500 . . . With the session 
on its last legs, there’s almost no chance 
that the telegraph merger bill, already ap- 
proved by the Senate, will be passed by 
the House. 





Entertainment Lines 


Picncgreahannih companies, stymied 
for months by the Petrillo union ban, be- 
lieve they’ve found a way out—they'll 
make records featuring accompaniments 
by ukulele, jew’s-harp, harmonica, and 
other instruments that aren’t covered by 
the edict . . . Hollywood repercussions of 
the Rome “peace” rumors: Some studios 
are planning for the eventual use of 
Italian subtitles, and stars with Italian ac- 
cents are regaining their lost popularity 
with the studios. Henry Armetta, for ex- 
ample, will make a comeback in “Thank 
Your Lucky Stars” . . . “Drivin’ Woman,” 
Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier’s best seller, 
will be screened by Metro-Goldwn-Mayer 
. .. James M. Cain, author of “The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice,” is writing a 
scenario on the Army Signal Corps for 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 


Vitamin C Discovery 


In what may be an important contribu- 
tion to wartime medicine, a ranking scien- 
tist has discovered a new and radically 
different use for the anti-scurvy vitamin C. 
On the basis of limited experiments, Dr. 
Harry N. Holmes, American Chemical So- 
ciety president, is convinced the vitamin is 
an effective weapon against surgical shock. 
The nervous systems of patients who have 
taken it before major operations, injec- 
tions, or tooth extractions have borne up 
much better than normal. He’s now trying 
to get the Army to try it out on a large 
scale. Incidentally, vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) is now produced as a by-product of 
explosive manufacture at about $1 an 
ounce. It used to cost $90 an ounce when 
made from orange juice. . 
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Sailor 2 


For safety’s sake, Sailor, your ship should be equipped with a Scott Marine Model Radio! 





SCOTT 


RECEIVER 


e The Scott Marine Model is 
for shipboard use exclusively 
and is available for installa- 
tions under priority ratings. 


That radio you're hiding aboard ship 


will give more news to an 






Deware 






enemy sub than to you! 


Orgicers and men were amazed when the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission banned all broadcast radios on ships. What they didn’t 
know was that any radio, even a portable, rebroadcasts a signal which enemy 
subs may pick up even 100 miles away! 

And since there wasn’t a safe radio for men at sea to listen to, 
many an impatient seaman smuggled a set aboard with him—unaware of 
the danger to his mates, his ship and himself. 

Now there #s a safe radio! The Scott Low-Radiation Receiver is the 
first to be approved for operation at sea on both shortwave and broadcast 
bands. You'll find SCOTTS on tankers, merchantmen and every type of 
American ship—as fast as we can get them there—giving our men at sea 
the news from home, the favorite programs, the relaxation they need and 
deserve, in safety. 

This marks another radio engineering 
“first” for Scott. If you have been a Scott enthu- 


siast in former years, you know some of the ‘ 
others. After the war, you'll hear of many more! \ CT 


FINE RADIO 





E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


RECEIVERS 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Food prices will rise next year. Ceiling 
revisions can be expected all up and down 
the line as a new method of fixing maxi- 
mums (by using the cost of an article plus 
a fixed profit markup) is substituted for 
the March ceilings of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. Over-all cost of 
living is expected to increase around 6 
per cent. 
Beef shortages in some parts of the coun- 
try may be eased somewhat by a whole- 
sale OPA price order due soon. This will 
set dollars and cents ceilings by zones and 
will correct situations under which areas 
with higher price ceilings got more beef. 
But this won’t put beefsteak back on your 
table overnight. Nor will it help a great 
deal in spots like the larger Eastern Sea- 
board cities, where the armed services 
make large meat purchases. 

e e 
The butter pinch is due to get worse. 
The reason is simple. In normal times, 
creameries get what’s left over after the 
bottled-milk market is supplied. Now there 
is much greater demand for fluid milk by 
people with more money in their pockets, 
and the surplus is: growing smaller. At the 
same time, Lend-Lease is cutting into the 
available supply of butter as well as milk. 
A “share-the-milk” campaign, similar 
to the voluntary meat-rationing program, 
is about to be launched. But instead of 
setting up a weekly figure for individual 
consumption, like the meat campaign’s 214 
pounds, the milk appeal probably will ask 
for a reduction only in general terms. Rea- 
son: Almost any figure the Department of 
Agriculture might set would be more milk 
than many persons now use. 
Labor writers are plugging Wayne Morse 
of the War Labor Board for the job of 
Secretary of Labor which was turned down 
by Harold Ickes. A lot of industrial leaders 
would be inclined to oppose any such 
move, however. They feel that the WLB 
members representing the public, like 
Morse, have been pro-labor in their find- 
ings. 
Social reform is out as far as the new 
Congress is concerned. That’s what Demo- 
cratic leaders have told the President. Ap- 
propriations will. probably get through 
without much trouble, but every bill sub- 
mitted by the Administration will be scru- 


tinized for double meaning and interpreta- 
tion. 


e e 
Congress is almost certain to knock out 
the $25,000 salary limitation next year as 
well as any effort to impose a similar ceil- 
ing on investment income. That’s the word 
on Capitol Hill. 


Vanilla tablets are being used by the . 


Army in place of the bottled extract. The 
Quartermaster Department points out that 
they are easier to ship, and admits that 
they fill another long-felt military need, 
namely, a flavoring that contains no alco- 
hol to tempt harried Army cooks. 


® e . 
Secretary Wickard is pressing Donald 
Nelson to permit a farm-machinery pro- 
duction increase of from 20 to 40 per cent 
of 1940. He is afraid 1943 food goals may 
not be met otherwise. Some Midwestern 
farmers are so frantic for machinery that 
at auctions they bid the prices of second- 
hand machinery higher than the original 
cost. 


e e 
The term Victory Model, when used to 
designate inferior wartime merchandise, is 
frowned upon by some department-store 
people. They are afraid the very word Vic- 


tory will be made distasteful to the public. 
Washington planners are more inclined to 


call such products utility models. 


e @ 

Civilian Supply Committees are now 
making close studies of eleven industries 
with an eye to possible savings through 
concentration, simplification, and stand- 
ardization. The industries are: paper, sugar, 
warm-air furnaces, soil pipes, confection- 
ery, beds and bedding, enamelware, farm 
machinery, dairy machinery, Alaska canned 
salmon, and wood furniture. 

New opposition. to industrial concentra- 
tion is being felt in Washington and may 
further slow down the plans to consolidate 
production of nonwar goods in fewer 
plants. Industrialists are beginning to in- 
sist that other methods of saving, such as 
elimination of antiquated union work rules 
and reduction of labor turnover, be tried 
out before plants are concentrated out of 
business. 


Tubeless tires are a good idea, but Wash- 
ington has no intention of snatching the 
inner tubes out of tires now in service. The 
idea, however, will be further tested on 
new casings coming out of the factories. 


It’s a8 to 2 bet that Congress will adopt 
some form of pay-as-you-go tax, but don’t 
wager that it’ll go into effect before the 
first installment of the 1942 tax falls due 


next March 15. Backers of such a tax will 
try to get the measure across by March, 
but those who know how slowly Congress 
works don’t believe it can be done. 


The Office of Economic Stabilization 
is going in for business reform. Look for a 
campaign to reduce distribution costs of 
bread and milk within the next few weeks. 
According to present plans, these com- 
modities are just the first of a list of things 
that will come in for a Stabilization Office 
checkup to eliminate wasteful distribution. 


@ e 

Look for a quick clarification of the 
question of essential occupations now that 
Selective Service has been placed under the 
Manpower Commission. A new list of es- 
sential occupations, broken down much 
finer than ever before, is expected to be 
completed within three weeks. Indications 
are that Washington will now take a much 
firmer stand in directing local Selective 
Service Boards to take these essential oc- 
cupations into consideration. 


The OPA is scrutinizing the annual state- 
ments of companies whose products come 
under price ceilings. Indications are that 
Leon Henderson has found a few firms 
which he believes are making excessive 
profits and that he is getting ready to 
crack down by lowering the ceilings. This 
is further evidence of the trend in OPA 
toward becoming a profit-limiting as well 
as price and rationing agency. 


e e 

The WPA demise is just the first of a 
list of depression agencies that are going 
to walk the plank. The Food Stamp Plan 
will die next June 80 unless there’s a 
miracle. Though nothing has been an- 
nounced, the Budget Bureau has decided 
there'll be no appropriation for it. 

Farm bloc forces are gathering for a 
showdown on the postwar free-trade ideas 
of Vice President Wallace and Wendell 
Willkie. All but a very small minority of 
the bloc are prepared to resist to the death 
any moves to let Argentine beef or similar 
competitive products into the country. The 
first concrete move to block the lowering 
of international trade barriers will come 
next year when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act comes up for renewal. The 
bloc will renew the campaign for Congres- 
sional power to ratify all such agreements 
by two-thirds vote. 


@ e 
Distribution is coming in for new re- 
straints. One plan is to limit jobbers’ de- 
liveries of such things as liquor and to- 
bacco to twice a week, and to allow only 
three weekly deliveries of such items from 
retailers to consumers. 
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How RCA Victor's “Beat the Promise” 
Campaign Helps War Production 






MR. MORGENTHAU, 
MEET = 
MRS. BOWELL 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bowell has three sons, two 
of whom are in the armed forces, the third 
doing war work at RCA Victor. 


But Mrs. Bowell’s contribution to her 
country’s welfare doesn’t stop there. At 
the RCA Victor plant, in Camden, N. J., 
Mrs. Bowell is one of many thousands of 
employees who have pledged to beat the 
promise on the production of vital radio 
equipment for the fighting fronts. She 
knows how important it is that our Army 
and Navy not only get the best radio 
equipment, but that they get it fast. 

She knows, too, that money is an essen- 
tial ingredient in the production of all. 
materials of war. So Mrs. Bowell—together 
with 74 per cent of all RCA Victor em- 
ployees at Camden—has pledged at least 
10 per cent of her weekly wages for War 
Bonds. 


This war is a people’s war—as we here 
at RCA Victor know. That is why, Mr. 3 in a s 
Morgenthau, we call to your attention : - i 
Mrs. Bowell who typifies the spirit of all 
RCA Victor employees in our “Beat the 
Promise” drive ...the spirit which prompt- 
ed us to announce over one year ago, 
“With RCA Victor, national defense comes 
first. By comparison we hold nothing else 
important.” 


| 
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CYERYBODY-EVERY PAY DAY 107 


Employees of RCA Victor inspired these color posters for the “Beat the Promise” Campaign. To date, 176 
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Allies Hold Global Initiative 
Despite Snag in North Africa 


Nazis Launch Counterblow 
as U.S.-British Air Strength 
Lags for Lack of Bases 


Pearl Harbor was only a year ago. In 
that relatively brief time the course of the 
war has changed beyond recognition. What 
the results of a year of American partici- 
pation have been are analyzed in detail 
in a special section on pages 25 to 60 in 
this issue of Newsweek. The priceless 
advantage of the initiative has largely 
‘passed to the Allies. The Japanese are 
throwing much of their strength into up- 
setting Allied offensives. It is the Ger- 
mans who are fighting the great “defensive 
battles” in Russia. And in North Africa, 
despite Axis counterattacks, the Allies 
have the strategic initiative. 


Tunisia 


The Allies last week got what amounted 
to a second front. Hitler opened it for 
them in North Africa. The Fihrer had 
apparently decided on another heavy gam- 
ble—an attempt to hold the last chunk of 
Axis-ruled Africa against the powerful Al- 
lied pincers closing in from Tunisia on the 
west and from Cyrenaica on the east. 

At both ends of the 715-mile-long Axis 


coastal strip stretching from Bizerte, in 


Tunisia, to Agheila, on the Gulf of Sidra 
(see map, page 20), the preliminary 
clashes were already taking place. The 


: chief fighting was in the northeast tip of 


Tunisia. Into this region, the Germans 
had already poured a sizable striking force 
across the 90-mile-wide Strait of Sicily. It 
consisted of two air-borne divisions of 
about 7,500 soldiers each and one motor- 
-wed division of -15,000—a total of some 
$0,000 men: They were supported by hun- 
dreds of Axis planes withdrawn from Rus- 


ga and other fronts. 








Along roads that twisted through moun- 
tain passes or followed the coastal valleys 
toward Bizerte and Tunis, German dive 
bombers and crack Messerschmitt 109-G 
and Focke-Wulf 190 fighters pounced on 
advanced units of the British First Army 
and its supporting American armored 
troops. And since the Allies were still hand- 
icapped by a lack of forward fighter 
bases, the Luftwaffe soon wrested air con- 
trol from the relatively few Spitfires and 
long-range Lockheed Lightnings the Allies 
were able to send up. 

Supported by this air superiority, and by 
artillery including 88-millimeter antitank 
guns, the German ground forces risked 


their first big clashes with the Allied ar- 
mored spearheads. Among the hills round 
Mateur, an Axis-held rail and highway 
junction 25 miles south of Bizerte and 
near Djedeida, Tebourba, and other little 
white-stucco villages nestling amid ruins 
of Roman walls and bridges, the tanks met 
in furious skirmishes. 

One clash in the mountains: between 
Mateur and Dijedeida lasted 48 hours and 
left the battlefield strewn with burned- 
out tanks of both sides. But the combined 
weight of air and armored power enabled 
the Germans to drive the Allies from some 
of their farthest points of advance, in- 
cluding Djedeida and Tebourba. It was 
the first Allied setback in the North Afri- 
can campaign. And with the Germans 
bolstering their defenses by landing troops 
at Sfax and Gabés, on the southeast Tunis- 
ian coast, it resulted in a hurry call that 
brought Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz, chief of 
the American Air Forces in the European 
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Newsweek-—Fore 


How the Axis disposed its forces ayainst the Allied pincers in Africa 


theater, to Africa to speed up moves aimed 
at getting Allied air action into high gear. 

The German gains also spurred the Al- 
lied bombing campaign against Axis bases. 
Day and night, RAF and USAAF wme- 
dium and heavy bombers hammered at 
Axis shipping and airfields at Bizerte and 
Tunis, as well as in Sicily. A British naval 
squadron of three cruisers and two de- 
stroyers under Rear Admiral C. H. J. Har- 
court executed a brilliant night attack on 
an Axis convoy en route to Tunisia which 
resulted in the sinking of three Italian 
destroyers and four transports. The British 
suffered no damage or @asualties in the 
tight but lost the new destroyer Quentin 
in a subsequent assault by Axis dive and 
torpedo bombers. 

The French West African port of Dakar 
—eight air hours from Brazil—was opened 
to Allied ships and planes, and sizeable 
French fleet units there were turned over 
to the United Nations. Meanwhile, at 
Agheila, the eastern end of Axis-held 
Africa, both sides girded for a new battle. 
The reinforced Germans and Italians had 
reconstituted their battered desert army 
into a force estimated at one tank 
division with 200 to 220 tanks and 8,000 
troops plus four infantry divisions—a total 
of some 60,000 men. 

Against this force, the British could pit 


an Eighth Army that had already spent 


several weeks strengthening its supply 


lines, putting the port of Bengasi back 
into commission, and bringing up rein- 
forcements. That the zero hour was draw- 
ing near was evidenced when the first 
artillery exchanges took place near the 
Agheila front and by the continued pound- 
ing of Tripoli, 400 miles west, by Allied 
bombers. 

To defend this western flank, Hitler 
relied on his old stand-by, Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel. But in charge of the 
Tunisian campaign he had placed one of 
his least-known henchmen, Gen. Walther 
von Nehring. a 51-year-old stern-faced 
Prussian whose fighting appetite was first 
whetted in the last war when he rose to 
be an infantry regiment commander. 

That experience kindled in Nehring an 
interest in tanks that later became a pas- 
sion. Offensive-minded, and the author of 
a book advocating attack as the basic 
principle of warfare, Nehring years ago 
worked out plans for the organization of 
armored forces. They jibed closely with 
Hitler’s ideas and helped form a bond 
between the two men. But his chief work 
has been connected with the development 
of the antitank gun. And as far back as 
1937 he was among the first Germans to 
advocate such a gun with a caliber larger 
than 30 millimeters. 

Nehring fought as a tank specialist in 
the Polish and French campaigns and was 
for a time field commander of the Afrika 


Korps. But his reputation for ruthlessness 
and determination is best summed up by 
an order he gave as commander of the 
Thirteenth Panzer Division in the drive 


against Moscow. It was: “Take no prison- 
ers. Kill all.” 





Heaviest Raids 


On Sunday the Germans learned the hard 
way that the Allied air forces based in 
Britain are stronger than ever despite 
the planes diverted for the North Afri- 
can offensive. From British bases rose 
squadron after squadron for the largest 
daylight assault on Europe so far in the 
war. 

More than 100 Boeing Fortresses ani 
Consolidated Liberators attacked railway 
equipment works at Lille in Norther: 
France and the Nazi air base at Abbe 
ville. They were escorted by some +i: 
fighters manned by pilots from eight 
nations. At the same time, 100 Britis): 
light bombers in a low-level precision as 
sault wrecked the great Phillips radio fac. 
tories at Eindhoven in the Netherlands 
The cost to the Allies amounted to thre: 
fighters, two American and twelve Brit 
ish -bombers. The Germans lost seven 
fighters. 

Then on Sunday night the heavy bomb 
ers uf the RAF made a large-scale raid on 
the vital transport center of Karlsruhe in 
Southwestern Germany. Hundreds of 
bombers took part in this attack on a city 
through which moves much of the freight 
bound from the Reich to Italy. The Ger 
mans made the telltale admission that the 
civilian population had suffered “losses ~ 
It all added to the almost intolerable strain 
being placed on the Luftwaffe—and it 
demonstrated that in Western Europe only 
really bad weather can prevent the pres 
sure from growing even heavier. 





African Aftermath 


The British and American Navies last 
week issued their first reports on Allied 
shipping losses during the Nov. 8 invasion 
of French North Africa. Though incom. 
plete, the figures bore out a statement by 
A.-V. Alexander, Britain’s First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that in view of the scale 
of the operations, involving a fleet of 850) 
warships and transports, the losses were 
relatively light and far less than Axis 
claims. 

In escorting the two huge convoys tha! 
went to Oran and Algiers, .the British lost 
ten small warships—two destroyers, the 
1,480-ton Broke and 1,920-ton Martin: 
two former American Coast Guard cutters. 
the Hartland and Walney, which heroi- 
cally broke through the Oran harbor boom 
and landed troops even after the vessels 
were set afire by French guns; a small air- 
craft carrier, the Avenger, a converte: 
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liner; and four other miscellaneous craft. 
In addition, the Isaac Sweers, a Dutch 
destroyer, was lost. 

London didn’t disclose the number of 
warships damaged or transports and sup- 
ply ships sunk or damaged. But it was 
revealed that RAF and Navy planes had 
sent to the bottom or damaged 30 enemy 
submarines during the landings. 

The losses revealed in the American 
Navy’s report occurred mostly during op- 
erations that protected landings from the 
big convoy sent direct from the United 
States to French Morocco. No warships 
were listed as lost, but submarines sank 
five Navy transports. All fair-sized re- 
named passenger ships, they were the 
Tasker H. Bliss (formerly the President 
Cleveland), Hugh L. Scott (President 
Pierce), and Edward Rutledge (Exeter) , 
all sunk off Casablanca; the Joseph Hewes 
(Excalibur) , which went down off Rabat; 
and the Leedstown (Santa Lucia), sunk 
off Algiers. Three other unidentified trans- 
ports, a tanker, and a destroyer were dam- 
aged. Personnel casualties were “very 
small.” 

Meanwhile, in Walter Reed Hospital, 
soldiers among the first 115 American 
wounded returned to the United States, 
told how the French forces fought savage- 
ly in the brief landing encounter but at 
the same time showed intense friendliness 
and sympathy for American casualties. 
In one case, soldiers in a dozen French 
tanks wounded the entire crew of an iso- 
lated American 37-millimeter gun. Then 
the Frenchmen climbed from their tanks, 
picked up the wounded, and took them to 
a hospital. 





Forecast Fulfilled 


As dusk fell over Naples on the evening 
of Dec. 4, a formation of Axis bombers, 
returning from Tunisia, circled the oval 
bay and sought their airdrome for the 
night. Even as they landed a series of 
explosions rocked Naples. Tons of bombs 
rained from the skies. Fires broke out 
along the docks. Oil refineries were 
smashed, sending up clouds of black and 
gray smoke. A cruiser was sunk, and two 
other warships—one a_ battleship—ca- 
reened beneath the impact of direct hits. 

The planes that had flown out of the 
twilight were not all friendly aircraft. 
Those that came last, trailing the Axis 
formation, were big four-motored Con- 
solidated Liberator bombers of the United 
States Army Ninth Air Force. This, the 
first attack by American planes on the 
Italian mainland, was a merciless mission. 
The bombers had come to Naples to prove 
that Winston Churchill meant what he 
said when he warned that Southern Italy, 
as well as the northern part, would feel 
the deadly force of Allied air power. 

The raid on Naples, from which all the 
American bombers returned, was brief, 
violent, and effective. Apparently, several 
ammunition ships in the harbor blew up, 
and the Fascists admitted a toll of 159 
killed and 358 injured—the greatest num- 
ber of casualties from bombs yet an- 
nounced by the Italians. 


Significance-—— 


The Naples raid marked the beginning 
of the second phase of the Allied plan to 
subject Italy to the “prolonged, scientific, 






Bombs on Italy: This remarkable picture shows RAF incendiaries starting fires in Milan during a recent daylight raid 


and shattering air attack” described by 
Prime Minister Churchill. The first phase 
was the RAF assault on Northern Italy. 
The second envisages pounding the south- 
ern section of the country from North 
Africa. 

Naples, Italy’s largest port and center 
of shipment of supplies and reinforce- 
ments, is the most important target in the 
south. With Genoa out of commission from 
the heavy RAF raids, the knocking out 
of Naples would severely handicap the 
transporting of Axis troops to Africa. 
Furthermore, the Naples raid put a crimp 
in Italy’s plan for moving some of its 
northern industries to the south to escape 
RAF bombing. For example, the Italians 
have attempted to transfer plants to 
safer places, such as Terni, the iron and 
steel town 260 miles south of Milan, and 
other points even farther south. Now they 
are confronted with the possibility of 
heavy bombers ranging up from Libya, 
Algeria, and Tunisia. 

Railroads heading south and southern 
transportation centers are particularly 
vulnerable. Italian railroads in the north 
fan out in a dense and intricate pattern, 
but the south is serviced by only two 
coastal lines, one on either side. The in- 
terconnecting roads are not good, and im- 
portant war centers, such as the naval 
base at Taranto on the inner side of the 
boot’s heel, must be kept supplied. 

But the bulk of Italy’s important in- 
dustry, as well as oil plants and railroad 
centers, is concentrated in the northern 
area marked by the Milan-Turin-Genoa 
triangle. The British Air Ministry esti- 
mated that more than 1,500 tons of bombs 
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have been dropped on these industrial 
cities since Oct. 22, and that $0 per cent 
of the Italian war industries have been 
badly damaged. 

The devastation wrought in Turin alone 
has affected nearly 120 acres of this lead- 
ing industrial city, home of the Fiat mo- 
tor works, Snia-Viscosa textile factories, 
and of Officina di Savigliano, Westing- 
house Italiana, and Lancia, all world- 
famous manufacturers of tanks and loco- 
motives. Mussolini admitted in his speech 
that 161 houses had been destroyed at 
Turin and 3,059 damaged. According to 
the RAF, the damage included the Fiat 
heavy motor works, the State Railway 
shops, the Tirano motor works, the West- 
inghouse plant, the Lancia and Michelin 
factories, and the railway station. Mus- 
solini mentioned 30 houses destroyed and 
2,887 damaged in Milan, and the British 
claimed that they took in the Pirelli tire 
factory, the General Electric Works and 
the Caproni aircraft plant. 

The Duce said that Genoa was the 
worst hit Italian town. He said 203 houses 
were destroyed and 6,121 damaged in the 
proud port city, the site of the Ansaldo 
works, arms, tanks, and ship manufac- 
turers, the Ilva iron and steel works, the 
Piaggo plane factory, and the San Giorgio 
optical equipment and range-finder plant. 
The RAF said damage at Genoa included 
several acres of shipyards and oil importa- 
tion premises, gutted tanks, burned-out 
railway trains and freight cars on sidings, 
both main railway stations, military bar- 
racks, and hits on the giant liners Roma 
and Augustus in port. 

In addition to attacks by air, Italian 
industry has been further weakened by a 
serious shortage of fuel and _ electrical 
power. The recent occupation of French 
North Africa by United States forces has 
cut off Italy from the essential supply of 
iron ore from Algeria, Morocco, and per- 
haps from Spain. 

Shipments of coal from Germany are 
irregular. And the bottlenecks and supply 
routes from Germany and occupied Eu- 
rope— Verona near the Brenner Pass, 
Como near the St. Gothard, and Domodos- 
sola near the Simplon—present obvious 
targets for Allied operations which would 
deprive the Italian industries of much 
needed supplies. 

In the wake of the RAF attacks on the 
northern industrial section, mass evacua- 
tion of civilians—the largest since the fall 
of France—gave further proof of the effi- 
cacy of the Allied plan for bombing Italy. 
Until the raids on Italy, neither the RAF 
nor the Luftwaffe had been powerful 
enough to bring about large scale evacua- 
tion of cities, yet in his speech Premier 
Mussolini announced: “Italy is now clear- 
ing her cities of women and children. Only 
combatants and those necessary must re- 
main.” 

Houses were requisitioned to help care 
for the 2,000,000 refugees from the 











Official U. 8. Navy Newsreel photos 
A Jap bomb hits an American car- 
rier, and men run as a second hur- 
tles right at them (top). Sailors 
douse the first fire (center), then put . 
a temporary patch over the second 
bombhole (bottom). 
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areas subject to severe attack. Official 
British sources reported that the Italian 
authorities were unable to restore order 
for three days after the last night raid on 
Turin. Three hundred thousand people 
were reported evacuated from that city 
while half of Milan’s 1,219,000 population 
was supposed to have left. The. evacua- 
tion of Rome was even started. 





Japs on the Ropes 


In mid-August, the Japanese and Ameri- 
can navies fought the first round of the 
battle for the Solomons. The second came 
in mid-November. Last week, the Japanese 
returned for the third round, and when the 
bout ended some twenty-odd minutes later, 
they had once again gone down for the 
count. 

The Jap revurn took the form of an- 
other attempt to reinforce Guadalcanal. 
The enemy convoy was first sighted late 
last month. It included transports with 
supplies and reinforcements and a heavy 
protecting screen of cruisers and destroyers. 
An American task force was promptly 
ordered north. On the night of Dec. 1, in 
the misty seas just off Guadalcanal, the 


' weary lookouts sang their warning. Next, 


reddish flares exposed the head of the Japa- 
nese column, and the American guns 
roared. 


The Japs were caught by surprise. With- 


‘in minutes, one of their destroyers, blasted 


by a heavy salvo, sank like a rock. Blaz- 
ing from stem to stern, a transport drifted 
out of the darkness and slowly disap- 
peared beneath the waves. Another blaz- 
ing warship, perhaps a cruiser, went 


~ down. 


The Japanese losses totaled two big 
destroyers (possibly cruisers), four de- 
stroyers, two troop transports,-and a cargo 
ship sunk. Perhaps as many as 5,000 
soldiers went down aboard the transports. 
The American losses were one cruiser 
sunk, other ships damaged. Most of the 
cruiser’s personnel were rescued. 





Buna Squeeze 


Six times in five weeks, the Japanese 
have attempted to send aid by sea to their 
men trapped on the narrow New Guinea 
beachhead around Buna. Six times, the 
succoring ships have been intercepted, and 
most of them turned back or sunk. On the 
sixth try, last week, a Japanese convoy 
was pounded for twelve hours by relays of 
Allied planes, until 28 Zeros of its air 


umbrella were sent tumbling into the 


sea. 
The sixth attempt brought the net cost 
to the Japanese Navy to eight cruisers, 
seven destroyers, and a 12,000-ton trans- 
port. Some other means to supply the New 
Guinea forces had to be found, and on 


Dec. 4 the Japanese gave it a try. Nine — 
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we: Rescue: A cable broke as this Marine Corps fighter his rubber boat. He took a ducking (center) when the 

as plane was being catapulted and it plunged into the sea, plane dived and the boat overturned but was finally saved 
but the pilot clambered aboard a wing (left) and launched (right) by the ship’s crash boats. 
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a et ee ‘Bomb Alley Taxis’: A Jaunt With Allied Ships 

vy » swinging lazily in the breeze, 100 ° ° 

= Pl cactilly weaped buxdies floated dovnon hat Run Axis Gantlet to Supply North Africa 

tly parachutes. | 

. But 100 bundles of supplies and ammu- The following dispatch was filed from With our string of little “taxis” we had 

ne 


nition could not last long. And the Jap 
ground troops were subjected to relentless 
gunfire by the Australian 25-pounders and 


the new American 105s. These large Ameri- 


can howitzers, weighing 5,000 pounds, were 
disassembled in Australia into a dozen 
pieces and, with their eight-man crews 
and prime movers, flown to Port Moresby. 
They were next moved to smaller transport 
planes, which could land on the air strips 
hacked out of the jungle near the front. 
The journey represented a flight of 1,500 
miles, and the big guns were in action four 
hours after they were landed. 

From the Allied troops, with their grimy 
black-green uniforms and faces smeared 
with mud for camouflage, the campaign 
demanded every bit of strength and alert- 
ness. But slowly, the Allied lines crept 
doser to the Japanese positions, until the 
gap was only a matter of yards. Then, men 
fought Indian fashion, crawling through 
the underbrush, watching for traps, and 
occasionally rushing the foe. In such 
charges, Japanese bullets took a heavy toll 


of the advancing foe. So high became the — 


proportion of the’ wounded to killed that 
it began to appear that the Japanese 
sharpshooters had orders only to maim 
their opponents—on the theory that a 
wounded man needs two or three others 
to help him. 

The Allies, however, pinned their hope 
upon artillery. It was guns, more than any- 
thing else, which helped them to cut the 
Japanese beachhead to a mile-wide, 10- 
mile-long strip of jungle and sand. At some 
points, even this narrow strip has been cut 
through or reduced to a mere 200 yards 
of shoreline. Already pushed out of Gona, 
the Japanese were now confined to four 


" isolated footholds. 


the Tunisian front by Merrill Mueller, 
chief of Newsweex’s London Bureau and 
now NEWSWEEK correspondent with the 
Allied armies in North Africa. It is the 
first story of the hazardous sea-borne sup- 
ply lines maintained along the Mediterra- 
nean coast. 


Wits Commanpos SOMEWHERE IN Tv- 
Nisa (by wireless)—Despite the most 
concentrated enemy dive-bombing attacks 
by day and by night, the service called 
the “bomb alley taxis” continues valiantly 
to supply and reinforce the eastward mov- 
ing Allied front in North Africa. 

I have recently made my thirteenth trip 
with these units—mostly naval personnel 
from Lord Louis Mountbatten’s Combined 
Operations Command, handling little ships 
you’d expect to see during peacetime on 
river cruises. I can confirm that this job 
is as vital, dangerous, and nerve wrack- 
ing as was a similar operation during the 
siege of Tobruk that was known as the 
Tobruk ferry. But the little ships in the 
hands of the navy or Commandos are do- 
ing it again—pushing close into the enemy 
lines in order to take the load off diffi- 
cult road and rail communications and 
keep the First Army at maximum strength. 

With supplies for Allied troops we ran 
through twelve heavy dive-bombing at- 
tacks during our fifteen-hour trip to the 
First Army’s front. Like all such trips be- 
fore and since it was completed success- 
fully, though not without slight suffering. 
The enemy too finds this phase of the 
Mediterranean operations painful because 
ships are heavily armed with anti-aircraft 
guns and often have a fighter plane um- 
brella over them. But the Luftwaffe’s at-' 
tacks are daring and consistent. 


‘While diving Junkers 


hardly entered bomb alley—so named be- 
cause of the attacks on Malta-bound con- 
voys between Sicily and Tunis and now in- 
cluding the waters between Philippeville 
and Sardinia—than the air alarm sounded. 
Escorting destroyers started firing away 
with high-angle 5-inch guns. A blazing sun- 
set marked us clearly for Nazi reconnais- 
sance planes and shortly after dark as we 
plowed steadily eastward we heard the off- 
beat throb of Junkers 88s maneuvering 
above. 

Although the night was already brilliant 
with stars, in the placid Mediterranean 
our positions were given away by the 
phosphorescent wakes of the ships. The 
first bomber let go a huge flare which lit 
up the whole flotilla. Then our own bar- 
rage broke loose. It was comparable to 
the defenses of many cities that I’ve seen. 
screeched and 
plunked their bombs into the sea, they 
somehow managed to avoid our barrage 
until one careless Nazi aiming at another 
ship crossed our bows at about 100 feet 
above the sea. 

All our guns were brought to bear— 
even the tommy guns of troops in life- 
belts on the deck. Then a small orange 
flame broke out on the side of the Junkers 
and flashed the length of the plane. Like 
a flaming meteor, the Nazi raider splashed 
into the sea. A few minutes later a little 
dinghy with a red light bobbed up near 
the wreckage and someone signaled in 
Morse code with a flashlight: “Please pick 
me up.” 

But the air attack was still going on 
and bomb alley taxis don’t call at way- 
side stations. 

Shortly after dawn as we were pulling 
into a harbor to drop some supplies an- 
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other flight of seven Junkers 88s appeared 
and executed the best bombing attack I 
have ever seen. It cost them their squad- 
ron leader, but even his enemies admired 
. his bravery. The other six planes in the 
squadron flew past while the lead plane 
circled high over the shore and the ships 
drawing the fire of the guns. Then it dove 
right into the barrage, with cannon firing 
while we watched bombs drop from the 
belly of the plane. I saw an American sol- 
dier grab an anti-aircraft gun from some 
wounded Britishers and swing it full into 
the bomber’s approach and blast away. 
The Junkers lost a piece of its wing. Next, 
the motor disintegrated. 

At the same time, while the guns were 
bearing away, the other six planes came 
in mast high, or over the town rooftops, 
one flying straight down the main street, 
clipping foliage from the trees. From six 
different directions they swept over us un- 
til another faltered and fell seaward, with 
the remaining five trying to outrun ap- 
proaching American planes and British 
Spitfires. 

So the attacks went, and after the ships 
left, we advanced to report to the army 
garrison. So they go on every day and 
night as these bomb alley taxis uncere- 
moniously deliver goods and silently re- 
turn with their wounded. 








Answers to Prayer 


“We're so far ahead of that Heinie in 
tank design and production that he’s never 
going to catch us’—that was the opinion 
expressed by Maj. Gen. Levin H. Camp- 
bell Jr., the War Department’s Ordnance 
Chief, in an interview in New York last 
week. He quoted a British officer as say- 
ing that the American M-4 General Sher- 
man tank is the “answer to a tankman’s 
prayer.” 

Crediting the M-4 with being the decid- 
ing factor in driving the Germans from 
Egypt, Campbell said this tank’s high- 
velocity 75-millimeter gun had had a devas- 
tating effect on the enemy at 2,000 yards, 
or 700 yards beyond the range of the best 
German tank gun. Furthermore, he prom- 
ised that if the Germans put a gun in 
their tanks comparable to the American 
75, then the United States would install 
a still better gun, for example, a 90-milli- 
meter (some reporters erroneously quoted 
Campbell as saying the M-4 was already 
armed with a 90-millimeter gun). 

Campbell also asserted that the excel- 
lence of American ordnance had been a 
strong factor in defeating Japanese Zero 
fighters in the Pacific war. For instance, he 
said the American 90-millimeter anti-air- 
craft gun, a new weapon, compared more 
than favorably with the German 88-milli- 
meter, which was designed ten years ago. 
And Campbell’s statements were only the 
latest chapter in the story of how good 
American equipment has proved. 


Buzz Wagner 


When Japanese planes roared over 
Manila in the first weeks of the war, 
grounded American fliers shook their fists 
at the skies and yelled: “Buzz will make 
you pay, you dirty Nips!” 

For Lt. Boyd Davis (Buzz) Wagner, 
P-40 squadron commander, had a dozen 
tricks for outwitting the Japs. From the 
cockpit of his plane the 25-year-old flier 
from Johnstown, Pa., sometimes pitched 
hand grenades at enemy targets. In other 
flights, he carried a load of bombs in his 
lap, casting them overboard on Japanese 
troops and ships. When two Zeros, faster 
climbers than his Curtiss pursuit ship, got 
on his tail, Buzz headed straight into the 
sun. Dazzled, the Zeros climbed past, while 
Wagner leveled off and opened fire. An- 
other day, three Zeros chased Buzz around 
a volcano. His P-40 was faster in level 
flight, so Wagner kept circling the volcano 
until he was chasing the Japs. 

These feats and others added up. A lieu- 
tenant colonel at 26, wearing the Dis- 








Buzz Wagner 


tinguished Service Cross and the Purple 
Heart, Buzz Wagner was credited with 30 
to 50 Japanese planes in the first year of 
the war. 

Last week, from the skies over Florida; 
Georgia, and Alabama, Army planes 
sought the American ace with the sharp 
black eyes and the dapper black mustache. 
Wagner—who in a dozen important air 
battles in the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Guinea, had proved that he could 
outfight any Jap and bring his ship safely 
home—was missing in a-short routine 
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flight between Eglin Field, Fla., and Max.! 


well Field, Ala. 


man Walsh revealed that 42,635 members 


eonnected with the armed services are now 
listed as missing—19,512 in the Army, 10,4 
602 in the Philippine Scouts, 10,671 in the ’ 
.Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard, and 


1,850 Army civilian personnel. 





Red Ingenuity 


“The weather has turned worse .. . The 
temperature is dropping, roads are glassy’ 
from snow storms, and there are increasing 7 


transport and food difficulties.” 


This picture was painted for the German 4 
listeners by the Berlin radio last week. © 
It reflected the growing Nazi difficulties — 
on the snow-swept battlefields of Russia. - 


After its spectacular initial successes last 


month, the Red Army had made little | 
progress. But it was subjecting the German 


defenses to an ever-growing strain and, at 
some points, the snapping point seemed 
near. 


The struggle still centered before Stalin- © 


grad and Rzhev. At the former front, the 
ring around an army of some 300,000 mer 
was tightened to the point where supplies 


had to be flown in. There, the Russians re-( 


ported shooting down scores of air trans- 
ports. At Rzhev, the Reds cut ‘the two 
main Nazi feed lines, and severely battered 
the green reserves thrown into the battle. 

One reason the Russians .were able to 
maintain their attacks despite the climate 
was the ingenuity of their operations. An 
example of this was provided by the story 
of the crossing of an important river. For 
two nights, Red sappers—in ice floes up to 
their waists—built a bridge of stakes and 
rocks across a ford. The work not only 
had to be completely soundless, but the 
bridge itself had to be built 2 feet under 
water, to make it invisible to the Germans 
on the opposite bank. When the hour of 
attack arrived, the Red infantry rushed 
across, over the icebound river. The ice 
cracked under the tanks that followed, but 
before the eyes of astonished Germans, 
they rolled on over the invisible bridge. 
The Nazi position was taken. 

Another example of Russian ingenuity 


was supplied by a Red correspondent, in - 


a report from the Rzhev sector: 

“At night, life moves underground. The 
subterranean city spreads out for miles 
below forests and swamps. Underground 
are the repair shops and garages. Below. 
too, in what was once a bear cave, there is 
a printing press. The post office alone 
operates above, and occasionally a piece 
of shrapnel goes through a stack of mail, 
leaving on it an imprint of war. There is 
a subterranean banya (communal bath 
house), where men go straight from the 
front lines. Nearby is.a barbershop, with a 
barber second to none in skill and speed.” 


q Senate Naval Affairs Committee Chair 
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Sailors abandon hiade California; (at 4 vek) hulk of capsized Oklahoma juts from the water beyond smoke 


America Rises From Disaster 


to Role in Reshaping World 


We Learn to Make War 
as Our New Military Might 
Wages Global Campaigns 


Few of us knew what danger we were in. 
On that bright Sunday afternoon just one 
year ago, we knew that the Japs had struck 
us a treacherous blow that made war a 
reality—the war that had been so long 
debated on the assumption that the choice 
of whether to fight or not was in our hands. 
But few of us knew what had really hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor. 

Even President Roosevelt had been con- 
fident and self-assured when he talked to 
,Political leaders on the night of Dec. 7. 
“The full report hadn’t come in. But the 
next day, when he asked Congress to 
avenge the “date which will live in in- 
famy,” the President was pale and 
strained. He knew then what had happened 
at Pearl Harbor. 

This week the American people were 
told the story for the first time. The ac- 
count by the Navy is given on page 38. 
Much of it had leaked out before. But the 
pictures and the full story carried a shock- 
ing impact that underlined the terrible 
danger period through which the nation 


had passed. If the Japs had been as smart as 
they were cunning, they might have taken 
Hawaii then, might have threatened actual 
invasion of continental United States. 
They almost certainly could have dealt 
our seapower in the Pacific a fatal blow. 

But they passed up the golden oppor- 
tunity and launched into their series of 
conquests in the South Pacific. The nation 
was given a year to gird itself for the first 
global war in its history. 

This section of Newsweek analyzes the 
contrast in the position occupied by the 
United States on Dec. 7, 1941, and that 
which it holds now. Americans can_ boast 
that never before in any comparable period 
of time has one country so profoundly 
influenced the course of history over such 
a large extent of the globe. In that one 
year, American naval, military, diplomatic, 
and industrial power has literally girdled 
the earth. The contrast between this and 
the face of the world on Dec. 7, 1941, is 
almost too large to be comprehended as a 
whole. Here it is in detail: 


Navy 

The backbone of the United States 
Navy at this time last year was the battle | 
line of eight dreadnoughts that the 
Japs caught in Pearl Harbor. They in- 
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cluded all but the new North Carolina and 
Washington, which had just joined the 
Fleet; the>three modernized ships of the 
New Mexico class, needed for other du- 
ties; and the New York, Texas, and 
Arkansas, judged unfit for modern war, 
and the Colorado. 

This backbone of capital ships was sup- 
ported by seven aircraft carriers, and the 
requisite cruiser and destroyer squadrons. 
It was a good fleet and a big fleet, although 
the forces in the Pacific were outnumbered 
by the Japanese Navy. But it was not big 
enough for the duties that were suddenly 
thrust upon it. The United States Navy 
of last year was most certainly not a two- 
ocean Navy. The building program was 
just getting under way. 

The United States Navy is still not a 
two-ocean navy. But after one year it is at 
least beginning to measure up in size to 
the tasks imposed upon it. The vast build- 
ing program, greatly expanded since Pear! 
Harbor, has produced a steady stream of 
new and much better ships (see page 64). 
The Navy has been able to conduct simul- 
taneously two such large-scale operations 
as the defense of Guadalcanal and the at- 
tack on Morocco. 

The battle line that lay in Pearl Harbor 
that Sunday morning a year ago is no 
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more. Six out of those 
eight battleships have been 
not only repaired but in 
some cases virtually re- 
built and these are mostly 
back in service. Then the 
Navy also has a new back- 
bone—the six 35,000-ton 
battleships of the North 
Carolina class. These new 
monsters, far speedier and 
far better armored and 
armed against air attack 
than their predecessors, 
are either in or about to 
go into commission. They 
are ideal ships for use in 
the fast-moving task forces 
of modern naval war. New 
carriers, new cruisers, anti- 
aircraft cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and submarines have 
reinforced the battleships. 

A year ago the Navy’s 
primary responsibility was 
to counter the Japanese 
Fleet. Its secondary duty 
was to guard the convoy 
line to Britain. Today, the 
Navy’s biggest job is 
actively to protect a vast 
curve of the Pacific Ocean 
stretching from Dutch 
Harbor to Australia. The 





line on the accompanying map of the world 


. Tepresents only the theoretical limits of 


this territory; task forces may drive deep 
into Japanese waters. 

In the Atlantic, naval responsibilities 
have also increased. The map shows the 
area policed by American warships. This, 
however, is a theoretical distinction also. 
Frequently, United States task forces cross 
the line when engaged on some specific 
mission such as convoying ships to Russia 
or the recent expedition to North Africa. 

The 1942 Navy, which may be a two- 
ocean force in 1943, already has a two- 
ocean job. 


Army 


On Dec. 7, 1941, the United States 
Army was in the United States—except 
for forces stationed in American possessions 
or in the newly acquired bases in the West- 
ern Hemisphere (according to peacetime 
geography Iceland was in the Wester 
Hemisphere). Today the Army has been 
vastly expanded (see General Fuqua’s War 
Tides) and scattered around the world. 
Just to list the main forces outside the 
United States shows the extent to which 
the doughboys have plunged into total war 
in the course of one year. 

The largest of American armies abroad 
is that stationed in Britain and Northem 
Ireland. It is another AEF in everything 
but name (officially it has the unwieldy 
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Diced: Mine layer Oglala; burning: cruiser Helena (left), destroyer Shaw, battleship Maryland (extreme right) 


designation of United States Forces, Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations) . Many of the 
troops engaged in the present North Af- 
rican offensive come from the concentra- 
tions in Britain. The forces in North Africa 
are divided into three groups: the Western 
Task Force, which landed in Morocco; the 
Center Task Force, which took Oran; and 
the Eastern Assault Force, composed of 
units that captured Algiers. 

‘In the Pacific, a United States expedi- 
tionary force is garrisoned in Australia and 
is fighting in New Guinea. Other Army 
units are stationed on the islands of the 
South Pacific and have reinforced the Ma- 
rines on Guadalcanal. In India, still an- 
other American Army has been concen- 
trated for ultimate action against the Japs 
in Burma. 

The other main American forces out- 
side continental United States are those 
garrisoning Panama, the new bases in 
Ecuador and the Caribbean area, the 
troops stationed in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the formations that have been established 
in painfully constructed bases in Alaska, 
and the ones which have taken over the 
entire defense of Iceland. Then there are 
the smaller detachments scattered across 
Africa, the Middle East, and other unlike- 

‘regions that American soldiers never 
dreamed they would see a year ago. 

_ The Army has grown up as well as 
spread out. In the gigantic camps that are 


spotted across the United 
States, the unenthusiastic 
conscripts of 1940 and 
1941 have become eager 
students of the most dead- 
ly techniques of modern 
war. The maneuvers that 
produced such a crop of 
errors in peacetime now 
are looked upon as prel- 
udes to combat. And as 
the draft has brought the 
war into nearly every 
home in the land, some- 
thing of the seriousness of 
the 1942 soldier has stiff- 
ened civilian America too. 

It is an Army with new 
leaders and new ideas. 
Some of the majors of a 
few years back are three- 
star generals now. The 
commanders in the active 
theaters are predominant- 


ly young men. And these 


young men with young 
ideas have been supplied 
with the best in modern 
weapons. As the Army has 
gone into action, tank de- 
stroyers of a new type, 
M-4 tanks, the best in 
any army, mobile long- 
range artillery, new and 
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improved types of mortars, and all kinds 
of rapid-fire weapons have appeared on 
the battlefield. 


Air Forces 

The United States Army Air Forces are 
part of the Army. Yet since Dec. 7, 1941, 
they have become almost autonomous, and 
the Army reorganization last spring es- 
tablished them on a basis of equality with 
the Ground Forces and the Services of 
Supply. What a year has done to the Air 
Forces provides probably the most strik- 
ing contrast in the expansion of the armed 
services. 
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Twelve months ago, Army planes were 
concentrated in defense of the United 
States and its possessions. Today, the Air 
Forces are fighting on more fronts than 
any other organized military force in the 
world. 

The map shows how widespread the Air 
Forces have become. In the Pacific they 
are sharing the burden of the air war 
against the Japs with the Navy and the 
Marines. Large American air forces are 
operating in Australia while in New Guinea 
they have worked out new methods of 
backing up the attack of ground troops in 
jungle warfare. In the Solomons, the Army 
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Air Forces have kept the Jap Fleet unde 
continuous and heavy bombardment. Fy. 
ing Fortresses have even operated from 
crude Henderson Field. In Alaska heavy 
and medium bombers and fighters hay 
made life miserable for the Japs on the 
Aleutians. 

In India, the Tenth Air Force ha 
staged larger and larger raids on the Jap, 
in Burma. The Air Task Force in Ching 
has complemented these with attacks on 
objectives from near Peiping to Frend 
Indo-China. 

Two full Air Forces have recently been 
formed in North Africa. The Ninth is sta. 
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tioned in Egypt and Libya and last week 
carried out the destructive raid on Naples. 
It played a vital part in the British Eighth 
Army’s victory over Rommel. The Twelfth 
Air Force has been given the tough task of 
affording air support .to the hard-pressed 
American and British armies in Tunisia. 
In Britain the Eighth Air Force has piled 
up one of the most brilliant tactical records 
of the war. It was the heavy bombers of 
the Eighth that pioneered daylight raids 
on Europe. 

Two more full air forces guard the most 
important defense positions of the United 
States. The Sixth Air Force is stationed in 
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the Canal Zone and has expanded to the 
point where its bases dot the surrounding 
countries of Central America. In Hawaii, 
the Seventh Air Force has the high re- 
sponsibility of guarding against a repeti- 
tion of Pearl Harbor. Its planes backed up 
the Navy during the Battle of Midway. 
The men of the Air Forces have proved 
themselves among the finest fighting air- 
men in the world. In the last year Ameri- 
can planes have also showed that they de- 
served to be considered near the top as 
combat instruments. For example, in De- 
cember 1941, the Boeing Fortress and the 
Consolidated Liberator were largely un- 


tried and the British were frankly skeptical 
as to how they would turn out. 

The Fortresses resolved all doubts over 
Europe as did the Liberators there and in 
the Mediterranean. What these planes 
proved was a whole new theory of bomb- 
ing. In daylight raids over heavily de- 
fended targets they showed that the 
massed fire of bombers with great num- 
bers of .50-caliber machine guns was more 
than a match for fighter planes. It repre- 
sented the greatest tactical advance in air 
warfare since the Battle of Britain. 

That was also largely the story with 
other American planes. Martin, North 
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Our Army has expanded into Alaska, New Guinea, N 


American, and Lockheed medium bombers 
did well in Europe, in the Pacific, and in 
Asia. Douglas attack bombers performed 
missions all over the world and Douglas 
dive bombers remained a naval mainstay. 
Bell Airacobra fighters turned out to be 
ideal for close support in jungle warfare 
in the South Pacific. Grumman naval 
fighters and torpedo bombers punished the 
Japs severely. Pilots swore by the Curtiss 
P-40 series of fighters in the Middle East, 
the Southwest Pacific, and China. Lock- 
heed Lightning interceptors and North 
American Mustang low-level fighters made 
brilliant debuts against the Luftwaffe. And 
new planes, such as the Republic Thunder- 
bolt, are yet to go into action. 


Operations 

A year ago, nobody really knew jif the 
United States could carry out great mili- 
tary operations. A nonmilitaristic nation, 
the United States lacked much continuity 
of military tradition. It was an open ques- 
tion whether the Americans possessed the 
know-how of modern war, whether Ameri- 
can staffs could work out all the intricate 
details of a campaign and make the whole 
thing click. 

One year after Pearl Harbor, the answers 
have been written large across battle- 
fields at opposite ends of the earth. In the 
South Pacific and in North Africa, the 
Americans have shown that they could 
carry out the most complicated of opera- 
tions—a seaborne attack on hostile posi- 
tions. 


The American command had to face the 


problems of amphibious warfare from Dec. 
7, 1941, on. In the Pacific, the Japs soon 
showed they were past masters at co- 
ordinating air, land, and sea movements 
and placed themselves in positions from 
which they could be dislodged only by 
similar tactics. The United States Navy 
took up the challenge and organized the 
attack on Guadalcanal last August. Cover 
was provided by carrier-borne planes and 
the guns of warships while American land- 
ing equipment and techniques showed that 
the United States had solved the problem 
of getting large forces ashore on open 
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beaches in a hurry. In New Guinea, Amer. 
ican soldiers also beat the Japs at their 
own game of jungle tactics and the move. 
ment of troops and guns to the front by 
plane set new records in military ai 
transport. 

As a result of these successes in organiz- 
ing attacks, the strategic situation in the 
Pacific has been reversed in the course of 
a year. Last December, the Japanese 
forces, highly trained for amphibious war. 
fare, faced the loose, sprawling coalition of 
the British, Dutch, and Americans. This 
December, a loose and sprawling Japanese 
Empire faces the prospect of attack by 
American forces especially trained for as 
sault in the Pacific and supported by air 
power far greater than anything the Japs 
could muster—although tactically the Japs 


‘can still strike heavy blows. 


The lessons of the Pacific went into the 
campaign in North Africa. Everything, of 
course, was on a much larger scale. But 
meticulous planning produced even more 
spectacular results than it did in the Pe 
cific. And although British troops and the 
British Navy shared at least half the bur- 
den of the expedition, the primary credit 
went to the United States. 

The strategy was American in concep 
tion and it reflected what Washington 
most feared from the Germans in Decem- 
ber 1941. At that time, the gravest threat 
to the United States from the Atlantic side 
was an Axis move through Africa, into 
Dakar and across to South America. As in 
the Pacific, the passage of a year saw the 
strategic picture reversed. Now it is the 
Germans who are obliged to fight on 8 
second front in Africa and see the Euro 
pean fortress threatened from the Dark 
Continent. 


Diplomacy 

The United States entered the war with 
out Allies. It was true that many other 
nations were fighting the same enemies but 
ties with Washington were informal at 
best. One year later, the countries strug- 
gling against the Japs and the EuropeaD 
Axis have a name—the United Nations. 
The name was invented by Presidest 



























TO MILLIONS of smokers, to 
many of your friends, Christmas isn’t 
quite complete without a gift 

of Camels. Make it complete with 
a carton {/eft}—the famous Camel 
Christmas Carton of 10 packs 

of 20’s that says “Merry Christmas” 
in every flavorful puff. It’s ready 

to give, handsomely packaged, with 
space for your holiday greeting. 






















HERE’S ANOTHER WAY to give 
hours—days—of Camel’s milder, 
tastier smoking pleasure—the 
Camel Holiday House containing 
four boxes of the popular flat fifties 
{200 cigarettes}. This gay gift package 
{below}, with space for your 
Christmas message, makes any 

other wrapping unnecessary. 

















HE’LL BE PROUD to receive, 
you'll be proud to present this 
Christmas-packaged pound 
canister of mild, tasty, cooler- 
burning Prince Albert Smoking 
Tobacco {below}. The National 
Joy Smoke always gets a joyous 
welcome—so rich-looking in 

its Christmas jacket—richer- 
tasting in his pipe! 
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- Te fun to give Camels for Christ- 
cause ‘you know your gift. will be 550 
: doubly welcome to 







Yours for a 
good Christmas 
and the very best 


in smoking pleasure 





is of yours in the selvihe cover here—or 
| --overthere. this snide be a 









PRINCE ALBERT. Give him Prince Albett if 

pte iS earoemicgemee' Give him the big pound of 

‘. P. A. that spells smoking joy far into the 
', . New Year. Whether he’s at camp, ‘at sea, or 

“at. home, he’ll ene the Sele Joy 
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...a candle burning in a window. 
\...the gleam of a star on a tree. 
... the light in the eyes of a child on Christmas morning. 
But Christmas is more than these. Christmas is a light 
' within. 


This light shines brightest in the face of a child—but 
it glows deepest in the hearts of a father and a mother 
who watch the child at play. 


For the light that we know in our hearts at Christmas - 


time does not belong to Christmas alone, or to chil- 
dren alone. 


The Light no war will ever dim! 


Christmas is a light. 


It glows in the heart of each man who, in the armed © 
forces of the United States tdday, stands ready to give 
the greatest of all gifts—himself. 


It shines in the heart of the worker who—through the 
long day, the holiday pleasures given up—gives his 
skill, with industry’s strength, for freedom’s sake. 


And, in the hearts of those who gather scrap, use less 
sugar and coffee and tea and meat, walk to save gaso- 
line and tires, and keep on buying one more U. S. 
War Bond. | ' ‘ 

The things we give, and give up, today as Americans, 
are gifts of freedom and liberty and opportunity to all 
the world tomorrow. 





Although we have seen the lights go out, one by one, 


in many of the cities of the world, this light still burns, 
inextinguishably, in the heart of every American. 

And while it burns, in true devotion to a cause, a faith, 
a loyalty, we may be sure that one day we shall see 
the lights come on again, one by one, over all the world. 








"In past years General Electric has manufactured many 
gifts for Santa’s pack—gifts that kept on giving in terms 
o{ the comforts and conveniences that modern electrical 
servants bring into a home. This year we are manur 
facturing the tools that America is using to bring liberty 
aid freedom to men of hope and good-will everywhere. 
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Roosevelt and approved by Winston 
Churchill when the President popped into 
a White House bathroom and broached it 
to a sudsy Prime Minister. 

The formation of the United Nations 
marked the major change on the American 
diplomatic horizon during the year. But in 
other, less spectacular ways the picture 
changed between Decembers. For one 
thing, the South American states lined up 
nearly solidly with Washington. Brazil 
entered the war and so did 10 other Latin 
American countries. The attitude of Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and the European neutrals 
changed. After the shock of Pearl Harbor 
they had doubted an Allied victory. A year 
of American accomplishments convinced 
them that the defeat of the Axis was in- 
evitable. 

Another contrast that the passage of a 
year brought out was the great increase in 
the moral leadership of the United States 
throughout the world. As a nonbelligerent, 
the United States could advise and sympa- 
thize. As the most powerful enemy of the 
Axis, it has become the guarantor of a 
postwar settlement in the eyes of less 
important nations. To some extent, this 
accounted for the success of General Eisen- 
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hower in setting up a new French regime 
in North Africa. The anger of the Fighting 
French over this move was another 
measure of the diplomatic power acquired 
by the United States in one year. 


Portent 


The tremendous changes wrought in the 
rest of the world by a year of American 
participation in the war have been paral- 
leled by the transformation of the United 
States itself. The outward signs have been 
the draft, the impact of casualties, dim- 
outs, rationing, crowded trains, crowded 
cities, and the conversion of industry to 
war work. 

But deep inside the national conscious- 
ness an even more significant change has 
taken place. The United States has faced 
outward toward the world as it has not 
done since the “Manifest Destiny” days of 
the late nineteenth century. Air actions 
over remote regions of China, tank battles 
in unknown towns in Tunisia have become 
a matter of vital concern to Main Street, 
for it is the sons of Americans who are in- 
volved in these clashes. The workers in the 
industrial’ cities know that it is the ma- 


terial they are producing which is beating 





Wide World 


... fast and deadly PT boats, and Lockheed Lightning interceptors, has helped give America war leadership 


the Axis. The farmers in the Midwest 
know it is the food they are growing that 
feeds the Allies. 

In the course of the year, the American 
people have begun to feel not only pride in 
the armed forces but also a sense of the 
great power of the organizations for war 
that have been called into being. The sol- 
diers and sailors on the actual fronts share 
this feeling. Observers on the battlefields 
have reported an acute realization on the 
part of the men of their own part in the 
conflict. They are resolved that the United 
States must never again be permitted to 
slide into a position of military weakness. 

This growth of a sense of power is the 
most striking development in American 
thinking since Pearl Harbor. It has over- 
shadowed the old arguments for and 
against isolation which still linger on de- 
spite the war. But above all, it is the 
greatest portent for the future on the 
world horizon. Far more deeply entangled 
in the affairs of other nations than they 
were at the end of the last war, the Amer- 
ican people in this conflict seem to have 
acquired what they lacked in 1918—a 
sense of the glory and power of decisively | 
shaping the future of the world. 





TO CRUSH ENEMY FORCES, SAFEGUARD | 


OUR OWN, IS AIM OF STEEL RESEARCH 


Taking test sample of a new war steel 
from experimental open-hearth 
furnace in JL Pilot Plant Laboratory. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSOR J &, L 


STEEL 


HUSH-HUSH IN WAR LABS 


Censorship and secrecy are rigidly im- 
posed in American industrial laboratories be- 
cause of startling results in research on new 
materials and weapons to crush enemy forces, 
and protect our own, achieved during our 
first year at war. “Sections of many industrial 
laboratories are so hush-hush,” says Scripps- 
Howard’s Washington Calling “even impor- 
tant officials can’t get near them. Top war 
men are cheered by some new offensive weap- 
ons you won’t hear about for some time.” 


Steel research had momentum when war 
came, was able to swing immediately into 
war-steel development work. Research facili- 
ties were available in hundreds of plants. 
Thousands of trained metallurgists, chemists 
and skilled research workers had an accumu- 
lation of data on the innermost secrets of 
steel; were eager to put their knowledge to 
work to help fight the war. 


Pilot for peace is now pilot for war thanks 
to foresight of J&L metallurgists and man- 
agement who in 1937 took steel research out 
of the test tube stage, put it on a practical basis 
in first Pilot Plant laboratory in the industry. 
Here with small experimental furnaces and 
rolling mills, research engineers conduct their 
experiments under conditions that simulate 
actual mill practice without interfering with 
mill operations — make it possible for their 
findings to be quickly applied to the big steel 
producing furnaces and mills, 


Small four-ton open-hearth furnace (ca- 
pacity each regular steel works furnace aver- 
ages {150 tons) is keystone of this unique 
laboratory where practical steel men, techni- 
cally-trained metallurgists and physicists work 
24 hours a day. Since December 7, 1941 this 
little furnace and its crew have been develop- 
ing new steels with which to destroy the Axis 
and protect the lives of our sons, our hus- — 
bands, our fathers, our brothers in the:armed 
forces, 


Skilled steel workers in the J&L plants 
eagerly take over new developments of the 
Pilot Plant and apply them to producing new 
war steels—millions of tons a year. Working 
shoulder to shoulder with mill metallurgists 
are men whose fathers and their fathers be- 


‘fore them for a century have been the back- 


bone of steelmaking in America. Month after 
month these men establish new production 
highs, make world records, then break them 
again and again, 


Axis feeling effects of U. S. research. To- 
day enemy forces on land, at sea and in the 
air are feeling the destructive effects of our 
armed forces equipped with the products of 
American ingenuity in making materials of 
war, with more to come. At the same time our 
fighting men are getting a tremendous lift 
from the security of bombers that return 
safely, of tanks that aren’t pierced, of ships 
that won’t go down, 
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Only battleship permanently lost was the Arizona, burn- 
ing fiercely though her keel is resting on Pearl Harbor’s 


On the morning of Dec. 7, 1941, Japa- 
nese aircraft temporarily disabled every 
battleship and most of the aircraft in the 
Hawaiian area. Other naval vessels, both 
combatant, and auxiliary, were put out of 
action, and certain shore facilities, especial- 
ly at the Army air bases, Hickam and 
Wheeler Fields, and the naval air stations, 
Ford Island and Kaneohe Bay, were dam- 


aged. Most of these ships are now back 


with the Fleet. The aircraft were all re- 
placed within a few days, and interfer- 
ence with facilities was generally limited 
to a matter of hours. 

When the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, two surface ship task forces of the 
Pacific Fleet were carrying out assigned 
missions at sea, and two such task forces 
were at their main base following extensive 
operations at sea. Discounting small craft, 
86 ships of the Pacific Fleet were moored 
at Pearl Harbor. Included in this force 
were eight battleships, seven cruisers, 28 
destroyers, and five submarines. No United 
States aircraft carriers were present. 

As result of the Japanese attack five 
battleships, the Arizona, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and West Virginia; three 
destroyers, the Shaw, Cassin, and Downes; 
the mine layer Oglala; the target ship 
Utah, and a large floating drydock . were 
either sunk or damaged so severely that 
they would serve no military purposes for 
some time. In addition, three battleships, 
the Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Tennes- 
see; three cruisers, the Helena, Honolulu, 
and Raleigh; the seaplane tender Curtiss, 
and the repair ship Vestal were damaged. 

Of the nineteen naval vessels listed 


The Story of Pearl Harbor: Excerpts From the Navy’s Report 


above as sunk or damaged, the 26-year- 
old battleship Arizona will be the only: one 
permanently and totally lost. Preparations 
for the righting of the Oklahoma are now 
in process, although final decision as to 
the wisdom of accomplishing this work at 
this time has not been made... 

The eight vessels described in the second 
sentence of paragraph three returned to 
the Fleet months ago. A number of the 
vessels described in the first sentence of 
paragraph three are now in full service, 
but certain others, which required exten- 
sive machinery and intricate electrical 
overhauling as well as refloating and hull 
repairing, are not yet ready for battle 
action. Naval repair yards are taking ad- 
vantage of these inherent delays to install 
numerous modernization features and im- 
provements... 

Eighty naval aircraft of all types were 
destroyed by the enemy. In addition, the 
Army lost 97 planes on Hickam and 
Wheeler Fields. Of these 23 were bombers, 
66 were fighters, and 8 were other types. 

The most serious American losses were 
in personnel. As result of the raid on Dec. 
7, 1941, 2,117 officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps were killed, 
960 are still reported as missing, and 876 
were wounded but survived. The Army 
casualties were as follows: 226 officers and 
enlisted men were killed or later died of 
wounds; 396 were wounded, most of whom 
have now recovered and returned to duty. 

At 7:55 a.m. on Dec. 7, 1941, Japanese 
dive bombers swarmed over the Army air 
base, Hickam Field, and the naval air 
station on Ford Island. A. few minutes 





Official U. S. Navy photo 


mud; West Virginia (left) was “badly damaged” and 
Tennessee “damaged,” according to the Navy 


earlier the Japanese had struck the naval 
air station at Kaneohe Bay. Bare seconds 
later enemy torpedo planes and dive 
bombers swung in from various sectors to 
concentrate their attack on the heavy 
ships at Pearl Harbor. The enemy attack, 
aided by the element of surprise and based 
on exact information, was very successful. 

Torpedo planes, assisted effectively by 
dive bombers, constituted the major threat 
of the first phase cf the Japanese attack, 
lasting approximately a half hour. Twenty- 
one torpedo planes made four attacks, and 
30 dive bombers came in in eight waves 
during this period. Fifteen horizontal 
bombers also participated in this phase 
of the raid... 

From 8:25 to 8:40 a.m. there was a . 
comparative lull in the raid, although air 
activity continued with sporadic attack 
by dive and horizontal bombers. This res- 
pite was terminated by the appearance 
of horizontal bombers which crossed and 
recrossed their targets from various direc- 
tions and cauged serious damage. While 
the horizontal bombers were continuing 
their raids, Japanese dive bombers reap- 
peared, probably being the same ones that 
had participated in earlier attacks; this 
phase, lasting about a half hour, was de- 
voted largely to strafing. All enemy air- 
craft retired by 9:45 am... . 

It is difficult. to determine the total 
number of enemy a-rcraft participating in 
the raid, but careful analysis of all reports 
makes it possible to estimate the number 
as 21 torpedo planes, 48 dive bombers, 
and 36 horizontal bombers, totaling 105 
of all types... 
























A United States Marine dodges swiftly across the 
battle-scarred slope, takes position behind a shat- 
tered wall that commands the enemy gun emplace- 
ment across the tiny valley. 

A shell explodes in a shower of dirt, two hundred 
yards away from the enemy gun. 

The Marine speaks quietly into the tiny micro- 
phone in his hand. “AK9 to BJ. Left four zero. 
Two hundred short.” Miles away, an American ar- 
tillery officer issues swift commands to his gun crew. 


Another shell-burst, this time in front of the . 
target. “AK9 to BJ,” says the leatherneck. “Left 


one zero. One hundred short.” ~~ 





And then, suddenly, a terrific, ground-shaking 
explosion across the valley ... the enemy gun em- 
placement disappears in a black, billowing geyser 
of rocks and smoke and rubble. The Marine puts 
the microphone to his lips. 

“AK9 to BJ—Mission accomplished! AK9 to BJ 
—Mission accomplished!” 

Mission accomplished—a direct hit! Because the 
miracle of electricity has been put to work again—in’ 
the rugged, compact radio transmitter and receiver 
that rides comfortably across the devil dog’s back. 
“‘Walkie-talkie,” the Marines call it—a light, com- 
pletely self-contained unit that allows constant two- 
way communication with unhampered freedom of 
movement. On scores of vital assignments, from 
spotting artillery fire to co-ordinating the movement 
of advance patrols, the “walkie-talkie”’ is helping 
ad to make American Marines the deadly fighting team 

Sn that they are. 





The “walkie-talkie” is only one of many West- 
inghouse electrical products for America’s ground 
forces. In tanks and combat cars—at artillery and 
anti-aircraft posts and communications centers— 
in the field and behind the lines, more than a hun- 
¥ dred kinds of Westinghouse electrical equipment 
Mi are in use. Even in base and field hospitals, West- 
¥ inghouse X-Ray machines and ultra-violet Steri- Y , T e 
lamps* are helping daily to save the lives of wounded e stin hou S e 
al men. ° 
nD For our ground forces, as well as for our naval ie : 
3 and air forces, every ounce of Westinghouse “know- ... making Electricity work for Victory 
. : how” is on the job—to provide more and more of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
; deadliest fighting weapons that skill and ingenuity \ Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere 
and hard work can produce. a Viera cece 
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The Army—A Year After Pearl Harbor 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Acuntoune are proud of the trans- 
formation of the assembly lines of their 
industrial plants to meet the call for in- 
creased productive power in the output 
of guns, tanks, planes, and munitions. 
Their pride should be equally great in the 
creation of an army 30 times its prewar 
strength of a quarter of a million men, 
organized, equipped, and trained in mod- 
ern combat. 

And it is the assembly line of the in- 
dustrial plant that is the pattern for our 
army training mill. The scheme calls for 
both individual and unit instructional 
courses. Special training, theoretical and 
practical, is given to assembled specialists 
and officers to fit them for their technical 
duties and command functions. Leader- 
ship is taught progressively from the con- 
trol of the squad by the corporal to the 
command of a division by a major gen- 
eral. 

Individual instruction is followed by 
unit training, to include the division as 
an independent force and in combined 
maneuver where it is an integral part of 
an army. Thus, the standardized training 
centers throughout the country produce 
the key pins and parts and finally, in the 
large organizational and maneuver plants, 
the division units roll off the assembly 
lines. 

But these training areas are not’ all 
geared for the production of standardized 
units. Many of the parts are uniformed, 
trained, and equipped for unusual types 
of terrain and weather conditions, and 
for assignment as task forces. These 
specialized units include parachute and 
ski-parachute troops, mountain, jungle, 
desert, amphibious, and cavalry forces, 
fast-moving anti-aircraft, tank destroyer, 
barrage balloon, and all the complex serv- 
ice maintenance and supply organizations 
vital to the existence of a modern field 


army. So our million and more men be- 
yond the seas find no strangeness in their 
varied missions in the snows and ice of 
the Arctic region and the mountain, 
jungle, and desert lands of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the Pacific. 


Keeping pace with, if not transcend- 
ing, the organization and training of our 
ground forces is the production miracle of 
the Army Air Forces. From a prewar 
strength of 5,000 planés and a monthly 
output of 500, we have leaped into our 
50,000 goal and a creative stride of about 
5,000 a month. Moreover, this mighty 
aerial armada enters its second year of 
war with a manpower objective 44 times 
its peace strength of 1940. 

At the turn of the year, in close combat 
unity with our ground and naval units, 
the sound from the motors of our planes 
can be heard in the skies over the six 
continents and the seven seas. But this 
was not true a year ago. As a result of the 
surprise attack by the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor and our island outposts in the 
Pacific, we lost most of our. small’ but 
growing air force in the Philippines and 
our transpacific airway, with stepping- 
stones in Hawaii, Midway, Wake, and 
Guam. Our East and West Coast air- 
defense setup had to be rebuilt and our 
outpost positions in the Canal Zone, 
Alaska, and Hawaii strengthened. . 

A new air route was developed across 
the Pacific, and bases were established 
in Australia and India, with forward 
fields in China for striking at Japan. 
Following the laying of this network of 
ground installations, new air forces were 
organized in Egypt to play a part in the 
general offensive against the Axis in the 
Mediterranean sector. 

About this time the USAAF in the 
European theater was created. and in 


November the one in French North 
Africa came into being. 

In the meantime, the Air Transport 
Command was developing four great air 
routes for sending planes, equipment, 
supplies, men, and mail to all the fighting 
fronts. This, in brief, has been the ex- 
pansion of our air arm in the past year 
and its extension from the home to the 
global front. 


In recounting the year’s achieve- 
ments of the Army, no change has made 
for greater efficiency than the reconstruc. 
tion of the general staff, supply, and ad- 
ministrative system. The complicated and 
unwieldy setup of some dozen chiefs of 
arms and services, each with his separate 
scheme of training and supply, has been 
discarded. In its place, the chief of staff 


now commands, administers, and sup-— 


plies the Army through his own general 
staff and three lieutenant-general as- 
sistants, who control ground troops, air 
forces, and supply. 

The Army’s manpower objective is 
7,500,000 by 1943—more than 2,000,000 
for the air forces and more than 5,000,000 
for the ground troops. Whether this esti- 
mate is beyond requirement no one with- 
out exact knowledge of our present global 
strategy and postwar rehabilitation plan 
can prophesy. However, our High Com- 
mand has the information on which to 
estimate the enemy’s strength. Further- 
more, our leaders envisage that our 
pledged part in the administration and 
policing of the world to secure the peace 
ahead of us may demand an army of oc- 
cupation greater in size than that re- 
quired to win the war. These simple 
reasons, therefore, seem good and suf- 
ficient for our one-year-old wartime Army 
to move on unabated toward its man- 
power goal for 1948. 
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Army assembly lines process millions of civilians into a mighty military machine | 
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"To take 


off so quickly in this bitter cold, 


they must be American-built planes" 


we 1T’s 60° BELOW ZERO in Russia, 
or Alaska, getting an airplane engine 
started and safely warmed-up is no easy 
job. Doing this quickly, to anyone famil- 
iar with arctic flying, would seem too 
good to be true. 


But this winter, U.S. airplanes are tak- 
ing off faster, doing it with far less risk 
of damage than before. Here’s the story. 

In extreme cold, oil in an aircraft 
engine congeals and clogs its vital oil 
cooler and oil lines. Formerly, unless the 
engine was warmed-up very slowly, such 
stopped-up oil lines caused extreme back- 
Pressures in today’s complex oil systems 
-..finally causing delicate-walled oil core 
tubes to burst wide open! And when that 
happened it was curtains for the engine! 

At AiResearch laboratories, engineers 
on air and oil pressures and temperatures 
decided to give U.S. airplane engines 


fully automatic, completely safe control 
of oil pressures under all conditions. And 
they succeeded in’ doing exactly that. 
But they didn’t quit there. Soon they 
had these formerly dangerous back-pres- 
sures doing a useful job... blowing con- 


gealed oil out of the clogged lines in less 


time than they could be cleared before. 
The result this winter is U.S. airplanes 


\( 4 >) 2! \ 
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that start faster and safer. They’re air- 
planes that are making history on the 
coldest war fronts of the world. 

When peace is finally won, you can 
expect AiResearch know how from such 
specialized engineering experience as‘ 
this to bring new marvels of air control 
equipment . . . to lighten the burdens of 
home and of work, in factory and on farm. 
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“where Controlled Air Does the Job” Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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The Problems Faced by the Navy in This War 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


On the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, 
it seems fitting to present to the public 
a point of view held by professional naval 
men but probably not thoroughly ap- 
preciated. No attempt is made to excuse 
the failure to take adequate defense 
precautions after the warnings received, 
but the attitude of mind of professional 
naval men probably had something to 
do with making the debacle of Dec. 7, 
1941, possible. Men who follow the sea 
as a lifetime profession have an honor 
code not derived from political or mili- 
tary practice but which comes to them 
as a heritage from centuries of sea tradi- 
tion shaping their ideals, and guiding 
their practices. 

It is typical of the ideals of sea life, 
that in time of disaster women and chil- 
dren are the first in the boats, and that 
the captain goes down with his ship or 
is the last to leave her. It was natural 
for the French seamen at Toulon to 
destroy their ships rather than surrender. 

What then must have been in the 
minds of our naval men before Pearl 
Harbor? They credited the Japanese 
Navy with the same high sense of honor 
that actuates us. Even the Germans is- 
sued a declaration of intention before 
starting the unlimited submarine cam- 
paign against nations with which they 
were at peace. No analogy existed be- 
tween the situation at Pearl Harbor and 
the one at Port Arthur, where the Rus- 
sian Fleet was attacked without warning, 
for conditions were different. 

There was no peace emissary then con- 
ducting negotiations to gain time while 
the Japanese Fleet was on its way to 
deliver the stab in the back. Up to the 
time of Pearl Harbor the Japanese Fleet 
had an honorable record behind it, with 
the great victory of Tsushima to enhance 
its credit. On Dec. 7, 1941, the Japanese 
turned a page in their naval history, and 
the first entry to be made in the log of 
that date is the word dishonorable. No 
past glory, nor anything the Japanese 
Navy does in the future, can remove 
the stain on its honor. Every profession- 
al naval man must hold in contempt that 
service which chooses the hit-and-run 
stab in the back, carrying the taint of 
fear, in preference to the open declaration 
of war and the honest sea fight. 

The saddest thing about Pearl Harbor 
was the loss in personnel, but since that 
time the Navy has done a good job in 
the Pacific. From the Coral Sea battle 


to the most recent’ Japanese attack on 
Guadalcanal we have had a series of 
successes. There have been losses, but 
they are more than counterbalanced by 
the greater losses of the enemy, par- 
ticularly in aircraft and aircraft carriers. 
Some of the ships damaged at Peari Har- 
bor are back in service. Others will re- 
turn. soon completely modernized. 

It is true that we have been handi- 
capped by the lack of ships, planes, and 
personnel to meet our many needs. But 
there was nothing new in the way of war 
operations with which we were not fa- 
miliar. For years, the Fleet had con- 
ducted exercises relating to major strate- 
gic defense and offense problems in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Gunnery 
and air drills were almost a daily rou- 
tine, and landing operations were prac- 
ticed. The only major Fleet operation 
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Two new techniques adopted by 
Navy to meet problems of this war 











in which we did not drill intensively was 
convoy work. But we had much prac- 
tical experience in the last war, and from 
close association with the British we 
were thoroughly conversant with the 
methods needed to make convoys effec- 
tive. 

Before this war ever started, the Fleet 
had been organized on the united type 
and not the independent task force sys- 


‘tem. This permitted a high degree of 


flexibility; the practicability of different 
tactical situations was determined by 
actual exercise. When proven good, de- 
cisions were made, orders issued, and the 
whole filed away for future use. By these 
means the Fleet was always prepared 
for a major engagement or for any op- 
eration which required only a task force. 
And most important, the top men were 
highly trained in the principles of leader- 
ship. Before the war a huge building 
program was laid down which in the 
last year has been speeded up, with spe- 
cial stress laid on the construction of 
planes, aircraft carriers, and submarines, 
and naval and Marine personnel has in- 
creased threefold. 

What was new lay beyond the province 
of the. Fleet and here we had to start 
from scratch. All over the world, new 
bases had to be established, and their 
security and efficient operation guaran- 
teed. Both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
additional steps had to be taken to 
counter the submarine. Additional man 
and airpower, and hundreds of anti-sub- 
marine craft, were required to meet 
these new demands. 

In January, the Germans started their 
submarine blitz on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and for about six months it took a 
devastating toll of Allied shipping. 
Gradually we got it under control here 
and forced the submarines to operate 
further afield. Additionally, our convoy 
lanes to Britain and Murmansk had to 
be protected, and new ones started. The 
entire chain of islands from the Low 
Archipelago to Australia had to be re- 
inforced with planes, men, and small 
craft, and the defenses of our various 
bases in the Aleutians and Alaska had 
to be improved. 

The accompanying charts illustrate 
two of the new problems faced by the 
Navy. They are theoretical task force 
dispositions, one for an attack on a 
hostile island, the other for a convoy 
operation. 
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Patience, Pieter, 
patience... 





le seems a |-ag time, Pieter, since 
the day thai vicious Nazi machine 
swept in from the east, blasted your 
beloved Rotterdam and rolled over 
your countryside. 

It seems a long time since you 
were a ‘free man. 

You have been fed so little food 
and so many lies. Here is the truth, 
Pieter: 

We here in America were caught 
off guard . . . we have been too confi- 
dent ... but we are still free men 
and we are building another machine 
.. . the biggest fighting machine the 
world has ever known. Millions of 
us are being trained to man that 
machine. Millions more of us will 
stay here in America to feed and 
supply and replenish it. Here is 





what one American business, The 


Texas Company, is doing. More 
than two thousand of us have al- 
ready gone forth to fight. The rest 
of us are working to make !00-octane 
gasoline for our warplanes, Toluene 
for that powerful explosive TNT, 
Butadiene for synthetic rubber. 

We are just one company. Hun- 
dreds of others are working to the 
same end. 

Wait but a little longer, Pieter. 
Cur machine is almost ready to help 
sweep that evil machine from your 
country... from Europe... from the 
good green earth... forever. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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Quality Is Our Ace Against Japan 


"There has been one year of war in 
the Pacific. I was perhaps a little too 
close to the individual operations of in- 
dividual fighting men, here and there in 
the Southwest Pacific battle zone, to 
judge the shape and course and prospects 
of the war as a whole. Back home, think- 
ing over what I have seen and consider- 
ing what followed, I can correlate and 
form a few simple equations, but in the 
main I can only guess. 

It’s no satisfaction to know that this 
is all anyone can do. The most significant 
feature of the Pacific front, a year ago 
and now, is that the Japanese are un- 
known to us, that we have no standards 
to measure them by. We suffered great 
defeats because we were uncomprehend- 
ing and misinformed; had no information, 
actually. We~cannot foretell surely the 
length or nature of the battle remaining 
to be fought in the Pacific because Japan 
is still a mystery. 

The design of the battle depends great- 
ly, though not entirely, on what Japan 
plans to do. We don’t know what that is. 
We intend to seize the initiative at some 
future date, but right now it lies with 
Japan, and we don’t know what she 
means to do with it. 

The men who understand the enemy 
best—former Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew, for instance—can only emphasize 
and keep emphasizing the fanatic tough- 
ness of Japan at war. That’s worth doing, 
for I think most of us still fail to grasp it. 
Our fighting, and Germany’s and Italy’s, 
is formed by American-European civiliza- 
tion. The bravest soldiers among us, and 
this applies to the Russians too, put some 
sort of value on the survival of their 
carcasses. The Japanese are fighting by 
another book. Where the nature of the 
soldier is strange and incalculable, the 
strategy of his leaders is equally so. 

All right, then, here are a few things 
we do know: 

In terms of the situation before Dec. 7, 
1941, we have received a major defeat in 
the Pacific. 

In terms of the situation of spring, 
1942, we have subsequently fought a 
draw. 

We set out deliberately to get that 
draw and hold it (by means of blows that 
prevent the enemy from gaining, but do 
not alter the score as a whole) because 
we are committed to a certain world 
strategy: to defeat Germany first and 
then turn on Japan with the united might 
of the Allied forces. 

The possibilities of this strategy are 
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plain to us. We must realize, however, 
that they are equally plain to Japan— 
and that up till now Japan has shown no 
fear of them whatever. 

Many people in America and elsewhere 
expected Japan to resist the Allied strate- 
gy by attacking Russia or attempting to 
join hands with Germany through India 
and the Middle East. They expected this 
because they did not think it possible 
that Japan felt herself strong enough to 
sit firm in her new empire, after con- 
solidating and exploiting her gains, and 
face the rest of the world alone, with 
Germany done for. 

People of this persuasion now reason 
(a) that the Japs still plan to attack 
Russia or India, and will do so in 1943, 
or (b) that the Japs are betting on Ger- 
many to survive without their help. 

Perhaps this reasoning is sound. Per- 
haps the Japanese share the general lack 
of confidence in their ability to fight and 
survive alone. But there is strong evi- 
dence that they do not share it. There 
are indications that they mean to do that 
very thing, and it is silly to ignore the 
possibility just because it occurred to so 
few of us eight months ago. We will know 
before long whether the Japs mean to 
come directly to Germany’s rescue or 
not. If they do not, the question is, why? 

There are two likely answers, and they 


dissension among the conquerors of Ger- 
many, quarrels for spoil, factional strug- 
gles, revolution or reaction within the 
borders of the Allied nations. They may 
look to see a western world disintegrating 
around them, while they themselves grow 
in strength and unity and influence. _ 

The Japs completed their original pat- 
tern of conquest in the first days of last 
spring, with the occupation of Java and 
bases in New Britain and Northern New 
Guinea. On the New Guinea fringe of the 
pattern they have suffered reverses. They 
tried three times to take Port Moresby, § 
and failed. They tried to hold Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal in the Solomons, and failed. 
Fighting in the latter sector has at times 
reached the proportions of a slugging 
match, with both sides willing to give 
ships to get ships—but in terms of the 
broad Japanese pattern the Jap failures 
were local failures, important chiefly as 
tests of men and weapons. 

In the quality of men and weapons lies 
our best hope for a quick defeat of Japan, 
when the time comes. Our men have 
shown themselves to be more intelligent 
and imaginative, if not tougher and 
wilier, than the Japs. Allied leaders have 
stressed to me the want of imagination in 
Japanese bombing and beachhead tactics, 
to cite just two operations. 

With the improvement of our fighter 
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The enemy has paid for part of Pearl Harbor 


are not mutually exclusive. The Japanese 
may consider themselves impregnable, 
alone with their new possessions and re- 
sources. Time will tell if they are right. 
Or it may be that. they do not expect to 
be attacked by the “united might of the 
Allied forces,” working faithfully and ef- 
fectively together. They may count on 


planes, our weapons are now uniformly 
better. And if you think the Japanese 
have seen our best as yet, you have only 
to compare the time, resources, and 
equipment given to the North African { 
campaign with what has been doled to 
the men who held the fort in the Pacific 
Ocean from Dec. 7, 1941, to Dec. 7, 1942. 











in the post-war period, world air travel will be within the reach of the average man and his family. 
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1d er we have won the war—what then? Pan American has presented answers by 
Neaders of thought in America, England and China. Here we present a view of the 


future, written by Jan Masaryk, whose mother was an American and who is now 
| Vice Premier and Foreign Minister of the Czechoslovak Government in London. 
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“The World We Want 


Must Also Rest on Morality” 


—says JAN MASARYK 
vice premier of CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


NCE the self-appointed demagogues and 
demigods of Europe and Asia are wiped out 
—and crushed completely, as they must be if we are 
to survive—the air-mindedness of the rising genera- 
tions must be turned to the cause of peace, econom- 
ic prosperity and the social security of all nations. 
As printing press, gunpowder, compass, and 
astronomy were among the causes of the Renais- 
sance, so today aviation, the microphone, the film 
and the synthetic raw materials offer equally strong 
stimuli to the material revolution which will place 
a new scale of values on our ideas and action. 
e eo: 

The technical advance has stolen a march upon 
our mental capacity. To try to live according to 
rules which have long become obsolete compares 
with the vain struggle of the handweaver against 
the introduction of the automatic loom. We cannot 
live tomorrow by the rules of yesterday. 


Sooner or later we shall have to readjust our- 
selves spiritually and intellectually to the changes 
produced by this material revolution and reshape 
our institutions accordingly. 


In the field of politics the preponderance of vic- 
torious democratic and co-operative power must be 
harnessed in the services of the dynamic peace— 
a peace which will insure security to all peoples 
willing to adjust their difficulties on the basis of 
live and let live. 


In the field of economics the supremacy of the 
common good, as contrasted with selfish gains by a 
few, must be furthered by concerted national and 
international, private and public action. 

e e @ 

Nor will the ability of men to cover long dis- 
tances at a high speed alone insure peace and 
material well-being. The world we want to live in 
must also rest on morality. 

This terrible war has brought together all differ- 
ent nations, either as comrades in arms or as mili- 





ry opponents. This war has also sharpened our 
sense of right and wrong. 

After we have won the war, and are living to- 
gether in peace, we shall try to forget the past by 
looking forward; and then our conception of inter- 
national morality will become even more clarified. 
In the past, international morality has been the 
Cinderella of diplomacy. Tricks and double- 
crossing must disappear from the intercourse 
among nations. Otherwise we are not worth saving. 


Much has already been said elsewhere in favor 
of international co-operation versus isolation, or- 
ganization and planning against disintegration, 
economic expansion against deadly restrictionism, 
super-nationalism against narrow chauvinism. With 
all that I agree. But on top of it, and ahead of it, 
I would like to stress the need of expanding our 
spiritual qualities which will establish a more last- 
ing peace and a happier world. 


Today, for Pan American employees— 
as for millions of other Americans—there 
are no vacations. In the past year, 10 
Pan American Clipper Captains have 
made six transatlantic crossings within 
ten days. That’s an average of a transatlantic 
crossing, per man, every one and two-thirds days 
for a ten-day period. 

Other Pan American Divisions have established 
equally outstanding records. Since it was founded, 
Pan American has completed well over 120,000,000 
miles of overseas flight—a record unequalled by 
any other organization in the world. The experi- 
ence gained by this pioneering work is now wholly 
devoted to the cause of Victory ... As are all our 
other facilities and trained personnel. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


—~, 


~ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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U.S. Citizen Begins to Learn 
the Universal Impact of War 


Era of Austerity Brings 
Uniforms, Taxes, and Rations 
to Favored Land of Plenty 


by ROBERT E. DICKSON 
National Affairs Editor 

This was the land of extravagant plenty. 
The family’s food bill had shot up 21 per 
cent in 27 months, but at that price the 
larder was full and tastes could be in- 
dulged as usual. Priorities—a strange term 
much in the news and having to do with 
national defense—made delivery of the 
new automobile and refrigerator and wash- 
ing machine a bit uncertain, but no doubt 
they’d be along in time. The family had 
leisure and comfort. There was plenty of 
fuel in the basement and plenty of gas 
for the car. And a man could have as much 
coffee as he wanted while he read of short- 
ages overseas in the Sunday papers of Dec. 
7, 1941. 

Defense was America’s slogan and the 
catchword for everything. Defense on the 
grand scale. For defense, the papers said, 
850,000 men had been called up for train- 
ing by Selective Service—but people still 
turned in the streets to look at uniforms. 
For defense, Congress had appropriated 
some $100,000,000,000, including $13,000.- 
000,000 for the defensive device Lend- 
Lease. For defense, the nation’s current 
monthly expenditures were 17 per cent of 
its income, as against only 1 per cent dur- 
ing the peaceful 1930s. And all this was 
going to mean higher taxes for the family. 

It was costly beyond a man’s power to 
calculate, but the figures of defense were 
as nothing alongside the statistics of war 
abroad. And it was the comparison of 
human values especially which made 
Americans grateful to be_living in the land 
of inexhaustible plenty. Even aside from 
death and destruction, every family in 
Europe had felt the impact of war in 
dozens of ways that couldn’t happen here. 
Millions of men had gone into war, rather 
than tens of thousands into defense train- 
ing; millions of women had filled their 
jobs. War which cost everything, rather 
than defense which cost only a part, had 
reduced the comforts, lowered the living 
standards, and changed the habits of an 
entire continent. Life was governed by 
ration cards. But in America there was 
plenty. 

In the twelve months since Pearl Harbor 
the American family has begun to experi- 
ence war on the home front. Almost a full 
year passed before gasoline rationing was 
extended to the entire country. More than 
a year will have passed before meat ration- 


ing begins next month. The sugar pinch 
has been only a gentle nip. The full extent 
of the fuel shortage has yet to be measured 
against the severity of the weather. The 
sign “one per customer” appears on more 
and more shelves in the corner grocery, 
but except for extra cups of coffee the 
average menu isn’t too far from prewar. 
Thanksgiving of 1942 was hardly less than 
the usual feast day. 

More of the story is told by what has 
happened to the members of the family 
themselves: the son in the armed forces, 
the father in civilian defense, the mother 
in a war job, and the daughter in one 
of the volunteer services. The vast tasks 
and migrations of war have affected 
countless millions of homes beyond the 
power of statistics to reveal. As in Europe, 
the impact is falling on every family. 
But the full force of it has hardly been 
guessed. 

Among the many causes contributing to 
the November election results were a feel- 
ing over much of the country that Wash- 
ington was not fighting the war hard 
enough and a paradoxical complaint from 
some quarters that there was undue inter- 
ference with civilian life through rationing 
and other “nuisances.” Both Washington 
and the country will fight a harder war be- 
fore it’s won. And our experience so far 
with rationing and the diversion of man- 
power has been only the merest rehearsal. 





The bottom of the bin has appeared in 
many places under the pile of America’s 
former plenty. Recent surpluses have been 
reduced to present and future shortages by 
the unceasing and enlarging demands of 
our military requirements. The strong 
weapon of Lend-Lease needs constant re- 
charging. The new setup of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation will pile burden upon 
burden as we undertake to feed and supply 
and rebuild the areas recaptured from the 
Axis. For the family, this adds up to more 
rationing and still higher taxes. 

The war has given the worker a fat pay 
envelope which is reflected in the national 
income at an all-time high. But out of the 
envelope he has to pay the costs of war, 
and they’re at an all-time high too. The 
country plans to put up to 7 per cent of 
its population into uniform before the war 
is over, and the man in uniform in this 
mechanized conflict requires a vastly larger 
number of men in war industry than ever 
has been the case before. To supply the 
need, the new manpower setup announced 
by the President last week end (sce 
page 62) will henceforth assign the mem- 
bers of the family to the tasks war re- 
quires. 

Fighting on fronts all over the world, 
America by its impatience with official 
reticence has shown that it can take the 
hardships of war. The hardships will pyra- 
mid as the flow of men and materials in- 
creases to push the United Nations’ offen. 
sive to victory. Main Street will bear vis- 
ible scars before the victory comes, but, 
as in British experience, the people of 
America are more likely than not to find 
austerity is a benefit rather than an 
injury. 


Twelve months of war transformed the American family 











New Motion Pictures for Users of Steel 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE FOR GOVERNMENT USE, AIRPLANE PLANTS, TANK 
FACTORIES, TRAINING CLASSES AND ALL MAKERS OF COMBAT MATERIALS 


Bethlehem Steel Company has just com- 
pleted two motion pictures designed to 
assist metallurgists, producers and learners 
in plants making war materials. 

The films have been planned, photo- 
graphed, and edited under the supervision 
of leading technical men of the company. 

The purpose of the films is to facilitate 
the efficient handling of steel in its con- 
version to war-time products. 


The films, while simplified as much as 


’ possible for the comprehension of the 


learner, are not designed primarily for en- 
tertainment or popular educational value. 
Hence response to requests from general 
groups such as luncheon clubs and similar 
bodies, must be deferred pending our meet- 
ing requests from war plants and training 
schools, 


WHAT THE PICTURES SHOW 


The pictures are on 16 mm. film, with 
sound-track, each running for about 40 


-Minutes. The subject matter includes the 


following : 


Film 1— Steel in the Making 


Blast furnace, bessemer furnace and open- 
hearth operations. 


Animated drawings of what takes place in the 
blast furnace and open-hearth. 


Control of slag in the open-hearth. 
Spectrographic analysis. 


Still cross-sections of bessemer furnace, elec- 
tric furnace, and cupola furnace in the 
foundry. 

Standard rolling operations. 

Hammer forges and press forges. 

Iron and steel foundry. 


Film 2— Steel-Treating and Testing 

Wire drawing. 

Special testing procedures. 

Close-ups of inspectors at work. 

Preparation of steel for re-rolling. 

Animated time-temperature charts showing 
heat treating sequences. 

Standard spark testing procedure. 

Stop motion photographs of sparks held at the 


characteristic point to indicate presence of 
various alloys. 


PROMPT REQUESTS SOLICITED 


We shall make as many prints as necessary 
to supply promptly the requests from war 


. producing and training groups. To lower 


our costs, any such groups are asked to 
apply for showings promptly so that we 
may estimate the number of prints which 
may be needed. 


We also have a film library of 
special-product pictures such 
as the making of wire rope. 
Typical groups before which 
Bethlehem films have been 
shown in the past year: 


Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
Fleet Service Schools, Norfolk, Va. 


Princeton University 
Henry Ford Trade School 
Purdue University 
Inspectors School of Naval Material 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
General Motors Institute 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Frankford Arsenal . 
Cleveland Ordnance District 
University of British Columbia 
Virginia Military Institute 
Springfield, Ohio, Foremen’s Club 


BETHLEHEN 
STEEL 





HOW TO ORDER— if you represent a war material plant or training group 
kindly write stating position, name of group, dates you desire the films 
and optional dates. State length'of time you desire to hold prints. There 
are no charges except return expressage. Address Motion Picture Office, 
Room 841, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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The Big Pinch Is Yet to Come 


The first year of the war for the 
United States has been chiefly a year of 
preparation. Americans have fought and 
died, felt the humiliation of defeat and 
the glow of victory, but their foremost 
collective task has been to mobilize the 
resources of the nation for the greater 
fighting yet to come. 

On Dec. 7, 1941, Americans were 
united as they had never been before in 
their readiness to fight. But few fully 
grasped the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing ahead or visualized what it would 
demand in energy, sacrifice, and the 
disruption of normal ways of life. 

To get our bearings, let us compare 
what those in the best position to fore- 
see expected, or hoped for, a year ago. 
In its issues of Dec. 15, 1941 (pages 16, 
17), which went to press the day after 
Pearl Harbor, and of Dec. 22 (pages 
13-16) , NEWSWEEK outlined the view of 
the highest authorities in Washington 
as to the grand strategy of the war and 
as to the physical effort it would require 
of us. 

This conception envisaged 1942 as a 
year of essentially defensive war for the 
anti-Axis coalition, with the primary 
objective of keeping the Japanese and 
German Empires separately encircled, of 
preventing them from joining hands 
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King, Marshall, Leahy, Arnold 


The Administration can boast of grand strategy 
but not of its uneven administrative machine 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


across either a prostrate Russia or the 
British-held territory between Libya and 
Singapore. We reported that these au- 
thorities regarded 1943 “as the earliest at 
which the coalition will be able to launch 
counteroffensives aimed at a final de- 
cision,” and that for 1942, the coalition’s 
main task “must be to maintain its own 
supply lines and to hold the strategic 
positions from which the great counter- 
offensives eventually can be sprung.” 
That early judgment has been sus- 
tained by events. The strategical goal of 
the first year has been achieved, despite 
the prodigious gains of the Japanese in 
the early months of the war and despite 
the close calls in Egypt, at Stalingrad, 
and in the Caucasus. The achievement 
has been capped by Montgomery’s offen- 
sive and the Allied occupation of French 
North Africa—which do not strike at 
the heart of Nazi power but complete its 
encirclement and _ provide additional 
springboards for the final grand assault. 


But what of the effort required of 


the United States? A year ago News- 
WEEK reported the estimate of the high- 
est American strategists that to mobilize 
forces sufficient, with those of our Allies, 
to destroy the Axis would require “the 
use of at least two thirds of our in- 
dustrial facilities, half 
our total national in- 
come for military and 
naval purposes, and 
perhaps the trebling of 
our uniformed man- 
power.” 

Now, one year later, 
that goal has been ap- 
proximately achieved. 
An estimated 60 per 
cent of our total in- 
dustrial production is 
going directly into the 
war, and an estimated 
48 per cent of our to- 
tal national income. 
And these are _per- 
centages of a larger 
whole, for both our in- 
dustrial production and 
our national income 
have greatly risen. Our 
manpower in uniform 
has approximately tre- 
bled, from about 
2,100,000 in all services 
in December 1941 to 
6,300,000 today. 


But long since it has been apparent 
that those highest goals set a year ago 
were too low. By the end of another year, 
probably 75 per cent of a still larger in- 
dustrial production will be going directly 
into the war, and perhaps 65 per cent of 
a still larger national income. And, ac- 
cording to present plans, our air, sea, 


-and land fighting forces will number some 


9,700,000, or more than 41% times their 
strength when the Japs hit Pearl Harbor. 


The mobilization of the United 
States for war on this vast scale required, 
on one side, administrative machinery, 
and on the other, restrictions on indi- 
vidual economic freedom, that went far 
beyond our previous experience. At the 
end of the first year, the machinery is not 
yet fully geared and well oiled, and 
civilian America has only begun to feel 
the interference with its normal life 
which the war program for 1943 un- 
avoidably requires. The machinery of 
mobilization and the effects on our daily 
life must be considered together, because 
they react upon each other. 

The Administration cannot boast of 
the excellence of its war administrative 
machinery. The record has been uneven, 
and in some respects extremely bad. The 
complexities of the total job to be done 
were almost staggering; and it was not 
easy to find suitably qualified men for 
the top positions. Further changes are 
now being made; and it is possible that 
we will see within a few months a better 
integrated administrative machine in 
Washington. Yet, while there have been 
costly delays and confusions, there has 
been no breakdown. The mobilization of 
the nation has proceeded at a pace and to 
a degree for which our previous experi- 
ence holds no precedent. 

During the next twelve months, Ameri- 
can civilians will be called upon to show 
how much they can take in the way of in- 
convenience. If Congress was to be re- 
garded as a faithful reflection of the pub- 
lic mind, the record of the first year was 
not good. The pressure groups were at 
work as usual. Within another six months, 
many of the essentials of life will be 
rationed; and most of the nonessentials 
will have disappeared. 

Unlike the British we have had no 
Luftwaffe over our heads, and unlike the 
Russians no Reichswehr on our soil, to 
make what we sometimes call “sacrifices” 
seem wholly unimportant. We have only 
the determination to win. 
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.ee IT MUST NOT HAPPEN now! 


Remember 1918! Hundreds of Thou- 
sands Dead from the “flu”. Twenty 
million of our people stricken! It hap- 
pened then...it could happen NOW! 


xk «ks 
With our war industries needing every man 
and woman at their work, an epidemic 
NOW could be a national tragedy. Now, 
more than ever before, it is patriotic to keep 
well...and on the job! 


With so many of our doctors and nurses 
serving with the armed forces, an epidemic 
here at home could spread rapidly... para- 
lyze our war industries, spread to the men 
in camps...cruelly delay Victory. 


It must not happen now. That is why our 
Government is telling us to “keep well”, 
“avoid fatigue”, “eat nourishing foods”... 
“cuard against contagion.” 





ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH 


Contagion can spread in various ways. Pub- 
lic Health authorities recognize that one of 
the dangerous avenues for the spread of 
“flu”, trench mouth, common colds, and 
other even more vicious diseases is mouth 
contact with anything that has touched the 
lips of others. 


DIXIE CUPS, used but once and thrown 
away, are breaking this likely chain of con- 
tagion...are a vital health protector...espe- 
cially in time of war. 


This is no time to flirt with contagion. So 
when you drink in public, don’t relax your 
peacetime health precautions. Continue to 
say—“ Please serve mine in a DIXIE CUP.” 


z= k& 
Product of DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, 


EASTON, PA. © CHICAGO, ILL, © TORONTO, CAN. 
Member of The Cup and Container Institute 


DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 
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A few of the places where Dixies 
are serving war-time America... 


With the Army. Dixie Cups 

are used aboard our big bom- 
o bers and transport planes. They 

are also used to protect the 
health of the men at the canteens and 
at recreation spots near camps. 


With the Navy. All navy soda = 
fountains aboard ships serve 
in paper cups. 


In Construction Camps, 
at Naval bases, arsenals, 
ammunitiondumps, airplane 


factories and other war construction 
projects, they are used to bring water 
to the men on the job. The water 
bucket and unsanitary dipper are dan- 
gerous relics of the past. 
In Factories, working 
under pressure of war 
\ demands, workers are 
brought hot foods, between-meal 
snacks and refreshing drinks in Dixies 
—to keep the human machine at its 
peak of performance. 


Plant cafeterias, feeding 
workers by the millions, are 
finding DixieCups the ideal 


solution to handling the tremendous 
serving problem. Dixies eliminate the 
hazard of careless dishwashing, serve 
the workers quickly,safely and without 
the accident and sabotage potential 
present with glass or crockery, 


In soda fountains every- 

where, labor shortage and 

urgency of health precau- 

tions are causing a tremendous swing 
to service in single-use paper cups — 
DIXIES. + j 


On many fronts, on trains, in the air, 
in offices and public buildings Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of 
America’s warriors, workers and civil- 
sans. The paper cup has truly become 
a war-time necessity, 











BUY WAR BONDS—— 
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Public Opinion Since Pearl Harbor 


Ih the course of the twelve months 
since Pearl Harbor approximately one- 
third of the pieces appearing under the 
caption “Perspective” have been written 
in American cities considerably distant 
from New York. The meanderings thus 
recorded included three extensive trips to 
California, one to New Orleans and well 
over a score of others to various centers 
of war production. The mileage was some- 
thing more than fifty thousand. This may 
not be the best way to study public 
opinion. But until the statisticians get 
ready to take over, some such peripatetic 
process must suffice. 

On the morning of Dec. 7, 1941, the 
United States was a seriously divided 
country. Two years of intense debate on 
the question of American participation 
in the war had made deep lacerations in 
the American mind. That the grim crisis 
of the war brought unity has been said 
many times. It is a truism, and a rather 
trite one. But the change is really less 
simple than that. 

The pre-Pearl Harbor issue has been 
liquidated not because of an act of na- 
tional will power. It has faded before the 
immediate tasks of war. The new year 
brought so many jobs to do, so many 
problems to grapple with, that there was 
no time to remember 1941. Hence, ap- 
peals based upon the old issue fell on deaf 
ears. Closing the books on this issue re- 
established many an old friendship, si- 
lenced many angry voices and opened 
once more channels of mutual respect 
and good will. It suffices now that right 
for us all is on the side of our arms. 

At no time in the year has there been 
a real failure on the part_of Americans to 
appreciate the gravity of the war job. 
The public has needed no propaganda 
agencies to build morale. It has been 
passionately interested in following the 
war news—interested and concerned even 
to the point of doubting that the govern- 
ment is telling it enough. The propaganda 
agencies will be making a great mistake if, 
as is reported, they flood the country 
with pep speakers and canned speeches 
next year. Now that there is scarcely 
anyone at home without ties to the mil- 
lions in the services, the war is close and 
vivid. A people so aware of reality is im- 
patient with synthetic offerings. 

The public lost interest in many other 
pre-Pear] Harbor preoccupations. Schemes 
for social amelioration, like those with 
which some states were teeming for half 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





Harris & Ewing 


Sumner defined what happened here 


a dozen years, lost their allure. Full em- 
ployment has swept away most of their 
followers. But, in a broader sense, such 
schemes no longer interest people because 
they haven’t either the heart or the time 
to bother about small devices for security 
when the basis of all security is threatened. 

Nothing in the whole year of war so 
irritated the public as the early fandangos 
of the OCD. Its efforts to tie up the grim 
business of warding off submarines, 
bombers and saboteurs with petty frills 
seriously hurt the Administration’s pres- 
tige. The country overruled its govern- 
ment here. It made it unmistakably clear 
that first things must come first. All this 
was a part of a growing mood of deadly 
seriousness. 

Another expression of this mood has 
been the deep concern of all sorts and 
conditions of people with the cost of 
government. The Tax Foundation, a 
privately supported agency, which has 
undertaken to get public support for 
“better government at less cost,” set out 
to acquaint people with the facts about 
war finance during the early summer. 
Working through many state and local 
taxpayers’ leagues and cooperating with 
members of Congress, this organization 
found a public interest in the sober sub- 
ject of taxation probably without prec- 
edent in this country. It is not without 
significance that, in drafting tax legisla- 
tion, Congress rejected the Administra- 
tion’s recommendations almost in toto. 
The members were hearing from home. 
And finally, as autumn wore on, public 
alarm about inflation drove the Adminis- 


tration to a belated repudiation of all its 
earlier theories of control. 

On issue after issue, in fact, the gov- 
ernment has been behind, not ahead of 
the people. This phenomenon is the 
culmination of generations of growth in 
the practice of self-government. The high 
literacy of the people, the billions spent 
on education, the ever-expanding means 
of communication through the press, the 
radio, the public platform and the motion 
picture—all these have contributed to 
the self-confidence and assertiveness of 
Americans. Traveling through the coun- 
try, meeting and watching people, hear- 
ing their questions, reading their letters, 
leaves no doubt of their sense that their 
will is supreme. In the crisis they have 
quietly and simply taken over. 

The fact that there were so many sur- 
prises in November’s elections shows that 
most of the experts were not truly aware 
of the import of this silent undercurrent 
of feeling. The election was not, as many 
people believe, a negative thing. Its re- 
sults were far too selective for that. It 
was a bad election for visionaries, for 
promisers and for extremists. From 
Massachusetts to California men of a 
conservative bent were elected. After the 
returns were in, a balance of political 
power had been achieved for the first 
time since 1930. In January, Republican 
governors will be in office in 22 states 
with a total population of about 75,000,- 
000. Democrats will be governors in 25 
states with a population of 52,000,000 
people. Wisconsin, with 3,000,000, wil} 
have a Progressive governor. 

The year has proved that the people 
of this republic can hold elections, change 
officeholders, discuss public questions, 
cuss each other a little, make mistakes 
and still carry em a successful war. 

Perhaps the best definition of what has 
happened hete at home was given last 
week in a speech before the House by 
that grand old Texas Democrat, Hatton 
Sumners. “God Almighty has intended 
that people shall be free to run their own 
business and be the masters of their own 
government,” said Sumners. “In the good- 
ness of God Almighty He has put some- 
where in the nature of people, a sort of 
instinct, that seems to warn them when 
they are in danger of losing their ability 
to govern, to get down and stand on their 
own feet and exercise their capacity to 
govern before they lose it by its nonuse. 
That is what has happened in America.” 
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hemigunt keeps 
big bombers clicking: 


...and safeguards the babys milk 


The bomb bay doors through which 
American bombers disgorge their 
deadly eggs, the wing flaps, retract- 
able landing gear and brakes that 
bring the big ships safe to land — 
all are operated hydraulically. 
These controls must be fitted with 
a variety of_ oil-tight packings, 
gaskets and other seals to hold the 
pressure — and that’s where the 
trouble began. 


Rubber fittings could not be used 
because rubber softens and disinte- 
grates in contact with oil. Attempts 
were made to use fibrous materials 
impregnated with oil-resistant wax. 
But these did not stand up well 
under high temperatures and high 


pressures. What was wanted was a 
foolproof packing. 


Hearing that Goodyear’s synthetic 
rubber Chemigum was not affected 
by oil, plane engineers consulted 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man. They learned that Chemigum 
could be compounded so that it 
remained flexible over a wide tem- 
perature range. In tests, Chemigum 
packings withstood operating pres- 
sures as high as 1,500 pounds per 
square inch, which met Air Corps 
specifications. 


Today many American warplanes 
are equipped with Chemigum pack- 
ings, gaskets and seals. They are 


little things, some no more than a 
half-inch in diameter, but it is 
attention to little things that wins 
wars. 


A similar problem solved by 
Chemigum, though in a far different 
cause, is in the milking machines 
used in modern dairies. Here the 
fats in milk cause udder-cups and 
tubing made of natural rubber to 
become soft and sticky. But Chemi- 
gum is not affected; it protects the 
milk from taint. War’s demands 
have stopped us from making this 
latter equipment now — it is one of 
many kindred uses that must await 
increased production in our new 
Chemigum plants. 








THOUSANDS OF PLANT EXECUTIVES 
are using this Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Conservation manual. 
It tells how to get upwards of 50% longer 
life from belts, hose and 

other rubber goods. Send 

for free copy. 


Address: Goodyear, Dept. 
NW-8, Akron, Ohio. 


que GREATESy 
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., The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company 








As eagerly as we await communiques from the fighting 
fronts, our armed forces overseas await news of the 
production front. They know that upon the flow of 
weapons and munitions depends their success or failure. 
To them, Martin issues the following communique . . . 
from the production front: 


“Production of Martin aircraft has now risen to figures 
that only yesterday would have seemed incredible. Daily 
output is still rising steadily! Plant floor space devoted 


to 24-hour production runs well into millions of square 
feet. Automotive and other industries, enlisted as sub- 
contractors, are loyally using Martin designs and hard- 
won Martin knowledge to produce parts, even entire sec- 
tions, for bombers. Thousands of new workers, including 
many women, are reinforcing Martin veterans of the 
assembly line. Martin is helping win a clear-cut victory 
in the battle of production.” 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, U. S. A. 


AIRCRAFT 
“a 


MARTINETTE: Opportunities for service 
in “Everybody's War” are attracting more 
ond more women to Martin plants. 


FIGHTIN’ FOOLS, Martin B-26's have 
proved their mettle at Midway, the Alev 
’ tians, Australia and the Solomons. 
NIPPONESE NIGHTMARE: A corner 
of one Martin plant shows what faces 
the Japs and their Axis partners. 


HARNESSING 2000 HORSES to a 
Martin B-26. Two such mighty engines 
give bomber pursuit plane speed. 
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Postwar Prosperity Is Promised 


by Consumer-Demand Backlog 


Nation’s First War Year 
Sets Up Purchasing Power Jam 
Amid Record Highs in Output 


by MILTON VAN SLYCK 
Business News Editor 
While we are creating the weapons that 
will bring victory, we’re also building 
something else—a negative something 
which can be translated into a powerful 
force for prosperity when war’s limitations 
on our civilian economy are released by 


This something is the pent-up consumer 
demand that grows larger with each pass- 
ing day and which is assured active trans- 
lation in part by mounting totals of war 
savings bonds outstanding and other sav- 
ings of the people. 

One year of shooting war finds our na- 
tional being in topsy-turvy condition from 
the standpoint of peacetime standards. 
Whole new industries, such as synthetic 
rubber, are being born and are destined to 
play an important part in postwar times. 
Production of everything for civilian use 


is shrinking (see charts). But from the 
standpoint of an efficient, deadly war ma- 
chine we have no peer. 

Munitions output this year equals that 
of German-dominated Europe and cur- 
rently is at a rate surpassing all Axis 
nations. The official 1942 box score, com- 
pared with targets set in January: 49,000 
planes (goal: 60,000) ; $2,000 tanks (goal: 
45,000); 17,000 anti-aircraft guns (goal: 
20,000) ; 8,200,000 tons of merchant ships 
(goal: 8,000,000). An important factor 
reducing unit production was the mid-year 
switch to heavier, bigger weapons. Illustra- 
tion: 1942 aircraft output is twice 1941’s 
units, but three times the tonnage. 

Right there is the tip-off to our secret 
weapon: American industry’s production 
genius. As to a yardstick with which to 
measure this tide of war goods, an accurate 
one for the over-all picture is the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of United States in- 
dustrial production. It is based on a figure 
of 100 for a so-called “normal period”— 
the five years 1935-39. Last month started 
with this index standing at 188, and still 
pointing upward. At the same time the 
Board’s more specialized index, durable- 


goods production (machinery, steel, etc., 
reflecting more closely the war output), 
was at 269 and that, too, still is heading 
higher. A year earlier these indexes stood 
at 164 and 208, respectively, showing net 
gains of 24 and 61 points. 

Conservative estimates forecast a level 
of 200 for the industrial production index 
and 300 for the durable-goods index—both 
within the next few months. In other 
words, our total industrial effort will be 
twice the norm, and treble in the case 
of the durable or war goods. 

As this is going on, the squeeze on the 
civilian economy in the United States 
alone, not to consider the terrific demand 
that exists in the export markets, is cre- 
ating unfilled wants for the refrigerators, 
autos, toasters, and the host of other 
things not now made in deference to guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and warships. 

At the end of next year, indications are 
that United States citizens will have net 
savings of $28,000,000,000, compared with 
$6,300,000,000 in 1989. There will be an 
insistent demand which hardly can be 
denied for 10,000,000 autos, for 20,000,000 
radios, and for 1,000,000 private houses— 
to mention just a few items. 

It is this demand, coupled with the un- 
questioned ability of private American 
industry to deliver the goods, that will 
make possible a change-over from full 
production for war to full production for 
peace. 
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War shrinks production for civilian use but fathers new industries like synthetic rubber 
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lET QUIMBY’S 
She 


MADE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


30 YEARS AGO...IS TRUE TODAY 


ae 


IX TO THE FOG that overhung the 
Channel went Harriet Quimby, the 
smart and pretty Boston girl who was 
America’s drat licensed woman pilot. 
Her creaky Bleriot monoplane put- 
tered along on its 50 horsepower. She 
had never flown it before—nor ever 
used a compass, her only instrument. 
But she landed on French soil to be 
welcomed as the first woman pilot to 
fly from England to the Continent. 
Back she came to America—to the 
pages of Good Housekeeping. In the 
September, 1912 issue appeared these 
prophetic words by Harriet Quimby. 
“There is no reason why the aero- 
plane should not open up a fruit- 
ful occupation for women. I see no 
reason why they cannot realize 
handsome incomes by carrying pas- 
sengers between adjacent towns, 
why they cannot derive income 
from parcel delivery, or taking pho- 
tographs from above, or conduct- 
ing schools for flying. Any of these 
things it is now possible to do.” 
Women read those words—made them 
come true. In fact they have exceeded 
Harriet Quimby’s prophetic vision. 
Today women are in the thick of 





aviation’s tremendous development. | 


They make planes, they fly planes. The 
cool hands of women flyers take big 
bombers to the ends of the earth. They 
shuttle fighters back and forth. 

Women instructors teach men to fly 
and to service planes. 

The airlines depend more and more 
on women in key positions that once 
were man’s exclusive domain. 

Only wartime restrictions have tem- 
porarily halted the increasing propor- 
tion of women travelling by air alone or 
with their husbands and children. 

Women own much of the capital 
stock of the leading equipment and 
transportation companies. 

And legions of women are attuned to 
every hum of a propeller as the coun- 
try’s air power mounts in force. 

Among the 8,100,000 readers of Good 
Housekeeping are countless thousands 
who, for some of these reasons, have a 
personal interest in air transport. 

Both the manufacturing and operat- 
ing divisions of the airplane industry 
have a stake in these readers. 

The story of woman’s share in avia- 
tion is so great—so dynamic, so power- 
ful, so important—that it should be 
told to women. The time to start is now. 
The place tostartis Good Housekeeping. 
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NO. 1 IN A SERIES BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ON “WOMAN'S SHARE IN AVIATION” 
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Do rot 
REMEMBER | 
THAT fn 
WOMEN... 


piloted planes in 1909 











flew from Texas to New York in 1919 


won the Bendix race in 1936 © 





set a world speed record in 1940 






are aeronautical engineers in the U. S. N. 


Good Housekeeping — 
LARGEST 25¢ A.B.C. CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. P g l 
Send for your FREE COPY, postpaid, of the full chronological record of “Women 
Who Made Aviation History.” With it we will send you the complete text of 
Harriet Quimby’s prophecy, as it appeared in Good Housekeeping in 1912. 
Write NOW to Good Soygeheuping, Room 442, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The First Year of War Finance 


by RALPH ROBEY 





Ou first year of war 
finance has been brought to 
a fitting end by two events 
of spectacular importance: 
The Federal debt on Nov. 
80 crossed the $100,000,- 
000,000 mark, and on the 
same day the Treasury 
launched its campaign to 
sell a $9,000,000,000 gov- 
ernment security issue. This 


@2 — 
is the largest debt, meas- de oo “4 = 
ured in terms of purchasing a 8 B = 
power, ever incurred by any | ©? | oo 
nation in history. This also 1980 19a 
is the largest new borrow- 
ing program, again meas- COMMITMENTS 


ured in terms of purchasing 
power, ever offered in any 
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The real importance of [2 aw @& @ B B 
these two events, however, TOIL. OCT. JA APR JUL (OCT. oan. ocr. 
obviously is not that they _ _ : 
break all previous records. 37 
Their significance lies in EXPENDITURES i: 
what has preceded them— — »n =o =» @ mo B f) 
in the policies which have |= —- =&=e2e@ 8 Ss & 
brought us to this financial 1920 teat 1982 ‘ 
position after only twelve 
months of actual warfare. _— 


To get a clear picture of 
these policies one needs to 
examine them under three heads: spend- 
ing, taxation, and borrowing. 


1—SprnpineG: In times of war, it is to 
be expected that the element of cost-will 
not be permitted to stand in the way of 
getting needed military supplies. This, of 
course, is as it should be. If by spending 
twice as much something can be obtained 
in half the time that otherwise would be 
required, it usually is wise policy to 
spend the larger amount. That has been 
especially true in the present case be- 
cause of the enormous lead our enemies 
had in the way of modern military 
weapons. 

But this line of reasoning, although im- 
portant, is not the distinguishing feature 
of the spending record of the past year. 
The distinguishing feature has been 
financial profligacy. During the past year 
it has not been merely a question, on the 
part of our government, of cost being of 
secondary consideration, which within 
limits is proper in connection with war 
expenditures. Rather the attitude has 
been that how much money we spend, 
both for military purposes and otherwise, 


How our billions for war goods stack up 


is of virtually no importance whatsoever. 
How much this attitude of unlimited 
spending has added, and will add, to the 
cost of the war is anyone’s guess. Cer- 
tainly it will amount to many hundreds 
of millions, and it may well run to several 
billions. It is important because it adds 
materially to the difficulty of handling 
the problem of war finance, both for the 
present and in the years to come. 


2—Taxation: The outstanding char- 
acteristics of our tax policy during the 
past twelve months have been, first, 
hesitancy to impose the necessary lev'es 
to raise the maximum amount of revenue, 
and raise it promptly and, secondly, the 
persistence with which Treasury officials 
have held to the idea that the additional 
tax burden necessitated by the war can 
be carried by business and those of more 
than average income. 

The record on both these points is too 
well known to need extensive review It 
took from January until October to pass 
a tax bill. And the Treasury opposed in 
every way either a general sales tax or 
an effective withholding tax—the only 


levies that can immediately bring in 
substantial revenues. 

We end the first year of war, there- 
fore, without having raised, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a single dollar of revenue 
through the imposition of new taxes. 
Perhaps equally important is the fact 
that, as a result of the Treasury’s inept- 
ness in meeting the tax problems facing 
us this year, Congress has become mark- 
edly antagonistic toward the Treasury 
insofar as the formulation of tax policies 
is concerned. Just what this may mean 
for the future is difficult to discern, but 
there can be no doubt that it is a most 
unfortunate development. The danger in 
the situation is that, since Congress 
naturally will give weight to political 
considerations, we are likely to get a 
much less adequate tax program than 
we would if it were designed by coura- 
geous, soundly trained Treasury experts 


$—Borrowine: The distinguishing 
feature of our borrowing policy the past 
year has been the increasing proportion 
of the deficit which had to be taken by 
our commercial banks. Secretary Mor- 
genthau and his fellow Treasury officials 
have emphasized the desirability of fin- 
ancing the deficit by borrowing from in- 
dividuals and out of accumulated sav- 
ings, and thus hold to the minimum the 
danger of inflation that comes from bor- 
rowing from commercial banks. But in 
practice the prcgram has not worked ott 
that way. 

There have been two principal reasons 
why this has been so—why increasing re- 
liance has had to be placed upon bank 
borrowing. First has been the failure to 
offer obligations which on their own merit 
appealed to the rank and file of small in- 
vestors and, secondly, has been the re- 
fusal of the Treasury—up to the present 
$9,000,000,000 issue—to put on a real 
bond-selling drive of the character which 
was so successful in the last war and 
which is being used with good results in 
Canada in this war. 


Such is the picture of our first year 
of war finance. In each of the three di- 
visions into which the problem falls— 
spending, taxation, and borrowing—the 
record indicates that there is much room 
for improvement. Some persons who are 
working intimately with government offi- 
cials on the problem believe that this im- 
provement is clearly on the way. One can 
only hope that their optimism is justified. 
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Ihe right to worship as we please 


HE CHURCH, to the enemies of America, 

is a monstrosity to be destroyed. They 
would padlock its doors and send our chil- 
dren goose-stepping in search of new gods. 
They would substitute pagan rites for the 
simple, sustaining beauty of our commemora- 
tion of the birth of Christ. 

So today America is at war—a war we're 
going to win. We are determined that our 
church bells will never be stilled; that every 
American shall have freedom to worship God 


in his own way; that Christmas and the spirit 
of Christmas shall live. 


That is the solemn pledge of fighting 
Americans on the war fronts. That is the 
solemn pledge of working Americans on the 


home front. That is the solemn pledge of | 


the Southern Railway System and its officers 
and employees. To its fulfillment we have 
dedicated all of our transportation services 
and facilities, gratefully putting war trans- 
portation needs ahead of every other trans- 
portation need. 


This year, we have carried about two mil- 
lion men in uniform; almost one million in 
3,366 special trains; another half million in 
13,174 extra cars on regular trains; and still 
another half million traveling on the low 
furlough fares granted to all members of 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 


This year, we have operated 1,592 extra 
sections of our regular trains, to take care 
of overflow crowds. 


This year, we have handled more tons of 
freight than we ever handled in all our half- 
century of service. We have done the job 
so smoothly and so efficiently as to bring the 
highest praise from government and army 
officers, for most of this huge tonnage is 
war freight. 


Above all, we have kept plugging away, 
day and night, to fulfill the railroad industry’s 
solemn pledge “to meet to the full the de- 
mands of commerce and the needs of na- 
tional defense.” 


So far we have met these needs “to the 
full.” And we will continue to meet them 
to the full—if they can be met by the ultimate 
in devotion, courage, resourcefulness and 
human strength. For we know that the world 
will enter upon a happier and a brighter 
era when Victory comes—an era in which 
there will be a new concept of the majesty of 
the soul and the real meaning of “peace, 
good will toward men.” 


That is worth fighting for! 
Srmeer £. Rone 
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President. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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Manpower and F ood Controls 
Sweep Into All Citizens’ Lives 


McNutt and Wickard Get Say 
on Who Will Fight or Work, 
and What Will Be Farmed 


In the same week end that brought the 
real story of Pearl Harbor, President 
Roosevelt finally moved to untangle the 
interlocking problems of manpower and 
food, two of the most crucial bog-downs 
on the home front. Executive orders creat- 
ing first a dictator over manpower (in- 
cluding Selective Service), then one-man 
authority over food (including rationing) , 
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McNutt ts manpower dictator ... 


came on successive days like a right jab 
followed by a left hook. 

Thus the country went into its second 
year of conflict with what appeared to be 
the necessary rigid controls. But how they 
would operate depended in large measure 
on the two Hoosiers on whom the Presi- 
dent conferred unprecedented powers for 
manpower, Paul V. McNutt; for food, 
Claude R. Wickard. 


Manpower and McNutt 


The platinum-thatched McNutt—once 
dean of the Indiana University law school, 
national commander of the American Le- 
gion, governor of the state, and a man 


bitten by the Presidential bug—now has 
powers reaching into the life of almost 
every citizen. Subject only to Presidential 
approval, he may move men—and women 
as well—from nonessential to vital jobs, 
supervise the training of the unskilled, 
and, now in charge of Selective Service, 
he controls the drafting of men into all 
the armed forces and the recruiting of 
women for the service auxiliaries. 

Insuring McNutt’s control over em- 
ployment, all labor “for the effective pros- 
ecution of the war” is now to be recruited 
and hired through the WMC’s United 
States Employment Service—up to now 
hamstrung because employers were not 
forced to use its facilities (and, until now, 
struggling against a personnel turnover of 
90 per cent in its own offices because the 
men engaged to hire other men have re- 
signed to take the good jobs that come. in) . 

Further to implement his authority over 
labor, McNutt was made ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Economic Stabilization Board, 
which has final say over wages. 

In answer to McNutt’s previous pro- 
tests that the military was draining off 
workers in war industries through volun- 
tary enlistments, the President’s order 
banned enlistments for all men between 
18 and 38—an order applying also to the 
Navy, which heretofore has always relied 
on volunteers. But while McNutt will sup- 
ply 18-38 sailors through Selective Service, 
the Navy will continue to enlist men from 
17 to 18 and from 38 to 50. 

A War Department order boosted the 
labor supply by suspending the drafting 
of men $8 and older. The Army announced 
that servicemen over $8 might be honor- 
ably discharged when “advanced” age in- 
dicated that they would be more useful to 
industry than to the Army, and if they 
would get-jobs in war work or farming. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, who remains 
Selective Service director under McNutt’s 
supervision, announced that men of $8 to 
44, now on induction lists, would be put 
into a new class: 4-H. 


Food and Wickard 


A dirt farmer, and an up-to-date one, 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard has shoulders and hands grown big 
from chores back in Indiana, where he still 
owns and operates the $80 acres that have 
been in his family for a century. Those 
bucolic muscles must now heave into their 
most perspiring test, for the National Food 


Administrator takes full power over food 
production, processing, and distribution, 
including rationing: he will determine 
“military, other governmental, civilian, 
and foreign requirements for food, both 
for human and animal consumption and 
for industrial uses.” 

To carry out the program, the Presi- 
dent ordered Wickard to streamline the 
Department of Agriculture, by consolidat- 
ing its agencies into two divisions, one 
concerned with food production, the other 
with distribution. He was also ordered to 
take over food rationing from the Office 
of Price Administration (but price control 
remains with OPA) ; to direct food imports 
through the Board of Economic Warfare, 
a function previously performed by the 
War Production Board (Wickard was 
made a member of the WPB) ; and to work 
closely (in a supervisory role) with for- 
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... the food headache is Wickard’s 


mer Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, now Director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

While entrusted with full powers over 
foods, Wickard was instructed to “consult” 
with military and naval heads, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson, and WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson in making 
his decisions. And apparently recognizing 
reports of past disagreements among 
Wickard, Nelson, and Henderson, Mr. 
Roosevelt said he personally would arbi- 
trate future differences. 


Significance 


The problems of manpower and food 
obviously cannot be considered or solved 
separately. Greater food production re- 
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If you’re a Philadelphian or 

know Philadelphia intimately, 
you've probably already guessed the 
significance of this headline. 

I married a Philadelphian and with 
her I got The Evening Bulletin. 

I’m an outsider by birth — came to 
Philadelphia from Missouri. It took 
me a spell to feel completely at home 
within the pages of The Bulletin. To 
Mary it has always been her news- 
paper. Without it, the evening just 
wouldn’t come off right. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 








As I watch her pore over it, page 
by page—reading its little local items 
as well as its big news —its food 
columns or its listing of radio pro- 
grams—its advertisements on little 
hats or a shirt specialty that she 
thinks should interest me —I can 
readily understand why so many 
Philadelphians regard The Bulletin* 
as an important part of their daily 
lives. I realize, too, that today I’m a 


Philadelphian and that The Bulletin 


is woven into my life. 
* Over 600,000 daily circulation 
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BIG OWL SHOW 


TONIGHT, 11 P. M. 











WAAC Stripper: Kathryn 
Gregory, billed as “Amber d’Georg, 


exotic glamor girl direct from Holly- 
wood,” was wowing them at the Ca- 
sino, Des Moines burlesque and movie 
house—until the M.P.’s came in. Then 


Acme 


it turned out that she was a private AWOL from the WAAC training center at 
Fort Des Moines. Col. J. A. Hoag, post commandant, commented icily that the 
22-year-old brunette—who claimed she had once been a chorus captain in 
George White’s Scandals—was just a girl “who had.no understanding of her 
responsibilities. The matter will be handled inside our group.” In Fort Worth, 
Kathryn’s mother, Mrs. J. W. Rawls, was more sympathetic. “Kathryn is a 
good, hard-working girl,” she explained, “but she likes a change.” 





quires more manpower. Military and war 
industry manpower require more food. 
Aside from our own needs, Lend-Lease and 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation (see 
page 48) pile endless demands on our 
resources of food, and thus on our re- 
sources of manpower, in a growing spiral. 
Wickard must determine our possible food 
production and the potential needs; Mc- 
Nutt must allocate manpower not only 
among the armed forces, war industry, and 
civilian industry, but to the farms wher- 
ever the growing labor shortage threatens 
the food supply. 

The Presidential order strengthens 
Wickard’s position in conflicts with the 
WPB. As Chairman of the board’s Food 
Requirements Committee, now supersed- 
ed, he could recommend but could not 
require, for instance, steel priorities for 
farm machinery and expanded food proc- 
essing plants. His recommendations were 
frequently delayed, sometimes shelved. 
But Wickard now has equal authority with 
Nelson, of WPB, where materials or man- 
ufacturing facilities are insufficient for food 
processing requirements and other needs. 
And if their differences cannot be resolved, 
the decision will bé made by Mr. Roose- 
velt, . 


The new manpower setup closely fol- 
lows the recommendations of McNutt’s 
own WMC labor-management policy com- 
mittee report (NEwsweEk, Nov. 23). But 
the President’s executive order was not 
entirely an unmixed victory for the czar. 
Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes could 
have had the job if he wished. But the 
66-year-old Ickes, never in the past averse 
to vast assignments, turned down a formal 
White House offer. He heeded pleas of oil 
and coal men and conservation advocates 
who wanted him to stay in his familiar 
bailiwick of natural resources, and the 
advice of his doctor against taking an un- 
familiar post which might overtax his 
strength. 

The future of McNutt’s Presidential 
hopes—a byword in political circles—re- 
mained a highly debated point. His success 
as manpower czar would give him an in- 
side track in 1944. But sources close to the 
man declared that his new job entails 
“political suicide.” They pointed out that 
McNutt, engrossed by wartime duties, 
has made no political speeches and run 
no political races since 1940, and that his 
political ties—once strong and well-knit, 
particularly in Indiana—are therefore pret- 
ty well atrophied. 
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Our Growing Navy 


Review of Year’s Launchings 
Shows Losses Are Overcome 


For the first time the people knew the 
size of the disaster at Pearl Harbor (see 
pages 25 and 38). Over the week end the 
mind of the nation focused on the story 
told in countless columns of type and 
countless pages of pictures. And the public 
grasped eagerly at the heartening fact re- 
vealed by the government at the same time 
—that the losses “soon will be erased for- 
ever.” 

But during the same week end there was 
other news coming piece by piece—and 
generally overlooked in the attention paid 
to the recital of Pearl Harbor damage— 
which added up to an even more encourag- 
ing picture of growing American might on 
the seas. The separate pieces of news came 
from the shipyards where from Saturday 
to Tuesday of the nation’s observance of 
Pearl Harbor anniversary eight more war- 
ships, aggregating more than 98,400 tons, 
slipped down the ways. This tonnage, im- 
pressive in itself, was only a year-end ad- 
dition to even more impressive figures: 
since the Japanese attack, more than 332'- 
000 tons of battleships, aircraft carriers, 
and cruisers have been launched to date. 
And this is far from being a complete 
roster of the new ships of the American 
Fleet, since these launchings include only 
the larger naval vessels of the 150-odd 
types now coming from shipyards all over 
the country. 

The present size of our mightily grow- 
ing Navy, the full numbers of the ships 
commissioned, built, and building for it, 
and the details of their construction were, 
of course,. shrouded deep in military secre- 
cy. Yet this much was certain: at least 41 
ships were launched between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 30; more than 120 keels were laid. 
And it was: likewise certain that the list 
was incomplete. This year’s announced 
launchings include three battleships, three 
regular aircraft carriers, three carriers con- 
verted from ships originally designed as 
10,000-ton carriers, and ten cruisers. There 
were, in addition, swarms of smaller craft 
launched. And Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, announced that as of Oct. 1 
the Navy had 14,192 vessels under con- 
struction: combatant, 1,341; patrol, 1,034; 
mine, 563; auxiliary, $336; and district and 
small craft, 10,918. 

But naval construction is only one phase 
of the great program which has ballooned 
American shipbuilding to unprecedented 
heights of President Roosevelt’s goal of 
8,000,000 deadweight tons of new mer- 
chant shipping in 1942 alone, the Mari- 
time Commission reported Dec. 2 that 625 
vessels of 6,890,000 tons had been built 
during the first eleven months. And 
the balance, 100 vessels of 1,100,000 
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injusti¢e be ; 
the substance composing midth bails 
... is actually a basic, heavy indus- 


trial chemical of wide use in the 


War P. hs | 
Transmuted by RCI into phthalic 


anhydride, naphthalene becomes a ~ 


vital component of many products 
necessary for victory. 

The rubber industry finds phthalic 
anhydride essential to the economi- 
cal’ plasticizing of both natural rub- 
ber and newly developed synthetics. 
The textile industry requires it in dye 
stuffs for uniforms. It is the basis of 


, e naphthalene oF gt? 


manufacturing 
of‘almost ‘eve 


- Foresee ying the impor th ce of phthalic 
_ anhydride, RCI has constantly en- 


larged its facilities to meet increased 


‘ demand for “the magic in a moth 


ball.” This action is but one phase of 
the RCI research and manufacturing 
program ... a program aimed at 
making America self-sufficient, in war . 
and peace, in every possible way. 
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The finest tribute you can pay pith W. . WE eas, UIC. 


a man who likes fine whiskey is to present him with 
I. W. Harper . . . . Those who judge a whiskey by its 
quality, invariably think I. W. Harper costs 


much more than it does. 


.W. HARPE 


She Gold Wate! Whisky 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co.,Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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pECEMBER 14, 1942 


tons, would be turned out before January. 
The anniversary launchings were high- 
lighted Monday, Dec. 7, by ceremonies at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard for the battle 
ship New Jersey, which officials said was 
of a slightly greater tonnage displacement 
than its sister ship the Iowa—listed at 
$5,000 tons. 

- James V. Forrestal, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, told at the launching of one de- 
jail of the New Jersey’s power: in an area 
lne-tenth that of an average city block, 
the ship will carry approximately as many 
anti-aircraft guns as an entire anti-aircraft 
regiment possesses. And he said that an 
American battleship “of similar excellence” 
na recent battle in the Pacific had put its 
scond salvo flush on the target at a dis- 
tance of more than 17,000 yards. 

. The seven other anniversary launchings 
were the 25,000-ton aircraft carrier Bunker 
fill, at Quincy, Mass.; the Belleau Wood, 
p aircraft carrier converted from the 10,- 
00-ton cruiser class, at Camden, N.J.; the 
10,000-ton light cruiser Miami, at Philadel- 
Dhia, and four 2,100-ton destroyers, the 
Heerman and Hoel at San Francisco, the 
igsbee at Kearny, N.J., and the Thatch- 
frat Bath, Maine. 

= Thus, thundering down the ways, the 
ighting ships join a fleet whose goal was 
Hueprinted eight months before Pearl Har- 
bor. On April 9, 1941, Secretary of the 
favy Frank Knox hailed the commission- 
ing of the 35,000-ton battleship North 
Carolina (the first United States battle- 
ship commissioned since 1923) as the first 
mit of an armada that would give the 
fation “unchallenged supremacy on the 
igh seas.” As of Dec. 7, 1942, the Navy 
ives its own answer to Dec. 7, 1941. 
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GOP Generalissimo 

' The GOP hadn’t wanted to wash the 
family linen in public. It would have pre- 
ferred to stand pat on its pleasant group 
portrait of Nov. 3, when Republicans 
romped home with enough new seats in 
Congress to cause the Democratic ma- 
jority to pale visibly. The resurgent ele- 
phant hoped to settle back for sweet 
dreams of a rousing Presidential sweep in 
1944, 

But after House Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. announced he would resign 
the chairmanship of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to devote full time to his 
added chores in the new Congress (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 16), the party’s problem child 
acted up. Wendell Willkie declared he 
didn’t care who Martin’s successor as chair- 
man was so long as the choice was a pro- 
gressive with an international viewpoint— 


aman the public wouldn’t tie up with iso- 
lationism. 


Midwestern party chiefs retorted that 


the post should return to the grass-roots 
country whence the GOP stemmed. They 
put up Werner W. Schroeder, Illinois com- 





mitteeman and favorite of the isolationist 
Chicago Tribune. As Willkie started boil- 
ing, middle-of-the-road Republicans quiet- 
ly prayed for any compromise candidate, 
preferably one from a state that harbored 
no Republican Presidential possibility. 
The storm gathered. As a result, any re- 
semblance between President Roosevelt’s 





Press Association 
GOP chose Spangler of Iowa 


request for a “day of silence” on Dec. 7 
and the Republican National Committee 
meeting in St. Louis that day was pure 
coincidence. There were at least two dozen 
candidates for Martin’s post. One political 
writer covering the powwow at the swank 
Hotel Coronado even suggested the Dem- 
ocratic tactician Jim Farley—at which re- 
tiring Chairman Martin commented: “You 
know the old saying—we could go further 
and do worse, and we probably will.” 

But the main event was _ between 
Schroeder and a comparative dark horse, 
Frederick E. Baker, Seattle advertising 
executive and state party chairman of 
Washington, who had Willkie’s approval. 
And Schroeder supporters, confident of 
victory, distributed sprigs of heather to 
the committeewomen present in honor of 
Schroeder’s Scottish wife. 

The first two ballots brought a dead- 
lock—40 and 38 for Schroeder, 40 and 43 
for Baker (election required a majority of 
the 101 votes cast). Then the forces of 
party harmony went to work. After a re- 
cess for private parleys, the meeting came 
up for a third ballot. This time compro- 
mise carried the day: the committee 
chose Harrison E. Spangler, 63-year-old 
committeeman from Iowa and a Hoover- 
Landon supporter of yore. The gray-haired 
Cedar Rapids lawyer, acceptable both to 
Schroeder and Baker, promptly told his 
electors that the vote was a sign of their 
unified desire to defeat the New Deal. 
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He confided: “I started after that animal 
in 1982 and I hope to be in at the kill in 
1944.” (In New York, Willkie made but 
brief comment on his successful battle 
against Schroeder: “A person should not 
boast after a victory.” He told News- 
WEEK: that his “principal fight” had been 
“to keep the masthead of The Chicago 
Tribune out of the Republican party.”) 
A committee resolution made last April, 
putting itself on record as realizing “that 
our nation has an obligation to assist in 
the bringing about of an understanding 
and cooperation among the nations of the 
world.” 


Week in the Nation 


Tue Enp: It employed 8,500,000 persons 
with 30,000,000 dependents and received 
$10,500,000,000 in appropriations. It lasted 
seven years and was the most bitterly as- 
sailed of all New Deal programs. It con- 
ducted a vermin-eradication project in New 
Orleans at a cost of $2.97 per rat and built 
a $65,000 monkey house at Little Rock, 
but also constructed 644,000 miles of roads, 
77,000 bridges, and 116,000 buildings, and 
served 878,000,000 school hot lunches. But 
now it bows out of the American scene. 
President Roosevelt ordered the closing of 
all Works Projects Administration project 
operations by Feb. 1 or as soon thereafter 
as possible. Manpower demands of war 
industries eliminated the need for the 
WPA. The 350,000 persons still on its rolls 
are expected to be absorbed into the war 
effort. 





“Treaty”: The Senate approved and 
sent to the House a joint resolution approv- 
ing an “international agreement” already 
negotiated by the State Department, pro- 
viding: return to Panama of the American- 
owned water and sewage systems in Pana- 
ma City and Coldén; turning over of the 
American-owned Panama Railroad’s build- 
ing lots of those cities; cancellation of 
Panama’s $2,700,000 debt for its share of 
the cost of the Chorrera-Rio Hato defense 
highway. 


Jap Scrap: On the eve of the Pearl 
Harbor anniversary and only two weeks 
after a similar disturbance at Poston, Ariz. 
(Newsweek, Dec. 7), riots were started 
by pro-Axis Japanese at Manzanar (Calif.) , 
relocation center where 10,000 évacués 
are interned. One Japanese was killed and 
nine were injured before Army police and 
the state guard, called in to help the camp 
police, finally quelled the two-day out- 
breaks. 


Netson Wins: The fight no principals 
would admit existed received a public 
settlement Friday in a joint statement by 
the Army, Navy, and War Production 
Board, announcing agreement on who is 
>to run the nation’s vast war-production 
program. Charles E. Wilson, former General 
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Electric Co. president who has been in the 
WPPB less than three months (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 28), came up with general super- 
visory authority over scheduling of all 
armaments, and also undisputed control 
over production of aircraft, radio and 
detection equipment, and escort vessels. 
It makes him in effect the country’s No. 
] production chief, responsible only to 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson, who 
is responsible only to the White House. 
Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the 
Army Services of Supply, will continue the 
vital function of scheduling Army require- 
ments, but subject to authority of Wilson. 
The settlement is a victory for Nelson. 
because through it he takes back the 
scheduling powers he gave the armed 
services last spring. 


Rewarp: Arthur St. Germain, 27, who 
had served eighteen months of a five- to 
seven-year sentence for criminal assault in 
Norfolk (Mass.) Prison Colony, volun- 
teered with some 40 other convicts to 
undergo a Navy research experiment with 
a secret serum. His reward was a pardon— 
granted posthumously. Announcing this 
recognition of the “human guinea pig’s” 
heroism, officials indicated that the others 
had survived the tests. 


Speepers: Plunging in their P-47 Thun- 
derbolts from an altitude of 35,000 feet 
over an East. Coast air base, Lts. Harold 
Comstock and Roger Dyar, 22-year-old 
Army test pilots, reached a speed of 725 
miles an hour, a record for power dives— 
and 55 miles faster than the speed of 
sound at that altitude. Even at sea level. 
their speed was only 11 miles an hour 
slower than that of sound. 


News Notes: The expense and disrup- 


tion of communications which would have . 


been involved caused the Navy to turn 
down the Army’s invitation—earlier ac 
cepted by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox—to share the Pentagon building at 
Arlington, Va. Though there would have 
been advantages of coordination between 
the departments, the Navy said it found. 
there wasn’t enough space for a complete 
move . . . Chicago’s City Council, which 
four months ago banned women from 
sitting at tavern bars, decided it’s al! right 
after all—if the women have escorts . . . 
Constantly embroiled with Federal and 
state governments over tax bills since his 
defiance of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in 1934, Fred C. Perkins, 72- 
year-old York, Pa., battery manufacturer, 
was committed to York County jail for 
failure to pay $51.16 in Social Security 
taxes .. . According to the Gallup poll, 
58 per cent of American voters approve 
most of the Administration’s war meas- 
ures, nearly one out of three—especially 
Republicans—have specific criticisms to. 
make, including complaints of “too much 
talking, too little action,” “too much poli- 
tics,” and “coddling of labor.” 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











War Capital 

Crammed in green streamlined trolleys 
and buses, scrunched into “pickup” cabs, 
or fighting their way on foot, nearly 
300,000 civilian government workers and 
additional throngs of Army and Navy men 
swarm downtown each morning between 
6 and 9. At closing time—even though 
hours are staggered—the streets again be- 
come sluggardly streams of vehicles, car- 
bon monoxide, and humanity. Wartime 
Washington has become a magnified and 
macdder version ‘of emergency Washington. 

Even the physical appearance of the 
capital has changed, with 27 new boxlike 
temporary buildings sprawled across the 
parks, unsightly covered bridges spanning 
the Reflecting Pool and obscuring the 
famous vista from Lincoln Memorial to 
the Capitol. Soldiers drill in the squares, 
armed guards surround the White House, 
Congressional buildings, and _ strategic 
points. while the uniforms of all the United 
Nations forces and their feminine aux- 
iliaries are sprinkled through the crowds. 

To cope with the. housing shortage, 
several private hotels have sprung up, 
while 22 dormitories for 1,500 government 
girls are abuilding with FHA funds. Na- 
tional Park Seminary, flossy girls’ school, 
has gone to the Army, while the Navy has 
moved into Mount Vernon Seminary. Be- 
cause older students can now get jobs, both 
private and public-school attendance has 
fallen off despite a 25 per cent increase in 
population. So great is the demand for 
their services that many girls quit Wash- 
ington’s secretarial schools before they’ve 
finished the course. 


The Middle Shots 


The biggest problem for minor officials 
and Army and Navy officers is financial. 
Men with substantial salaries in peacetime 
now often find their new incomes less 
than last year’s income taxes. Officers liv- 
ing in tiny, unfashionable apartments with 
their wives doing much of the work have 
had to pinch pennies as never before. 
When they work for men like Admiral 
King, General Marshall, and General Som- 
ervell, they are lucky to get home to a 
warmed-up dinner at 8 or 9 o’clock. 


The Little Shots 


Back in Podunk a job in Washington 
and a chance to help out in the war effort 
seemed lucrative, patriotic, and romantic, 
but while the beginning unskilled salary 
of $1,440 a year looked good from a dis- 
tance, the new government girls find it 
barely enough to pay for a drab boarding- 
house room, cafeteria lunch, and streetcar 
fares. Too often they are thrown into 
great, barren typing pools where they re- 
tain about as much individuality as their 


typewriters, and have no feeling that their 
work is helping win the war. As for ro. 
mance—there simply aren’t enough young 
men to go around. At rush hours these 
masses of government girls, so many of 
them hatless, barelegged, and in scuffing 
moccasins, are a depressing sight. Pointing 
up the youthful manpower shortage was a 
noon-hour incident downtown: when two 
girls passed two Marines, the boys kept 
looking straight ahead—and the girls 
whistled. As one result of capital con- 
ditions, the average turnover in the gov- 
ernment is 80 per cent and more, as girls 
hunt around for better jobs or pack up in 
disgust. 


The Big Shots 

Top Army, Navy, and government 
officials are now on ten- and _ twelve-hour 
days, often munching sandwiches at their 
desks at noon and struggling home solemn- 
ly with briefcases at night. Lights bum 
late in all the key agencies. Admiral King 
arrives at his office each morning at 8:1). 
seven days a week, leaving on rare occa. 
sions as “early” as 6:30. Leon Henderson 
is on hand at 6:15 a.m., driving down on 
an A card and picking up strangers along 
the route, Cordell Hull has given up cro- 
quet, Sumner Welles has abandoned rose 
garden and daily winter canter, and Paul 
McNutt has squeezed in only five games of 
golf all year. In his library at Headwaters 
Farm, outside the city, Harold Ickes holds 
Sunday conferences. Donald Nelson’s day 
is never done. 


Social Life 


For big shots in the government, the 
armed services, and the foreign diplomatic 
corps, social life is usually just a some- 
what more pleasurable extension of busi- 
ness. Large-scale, frivolous parties are 
nearly extinct, while small, informal din- 
ners have increased. The White House has 
stopped state dinners, musicales, teas, and 
garden parties. Even when they have 
guests, the Roosevelts conform strictly to 
rationing rules. 

Hotel business is up about a third over 
last year’s boom, and inflowing business- 
men take every available room on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday nights. 
Night clubs are doing an even bigger busi- 
ness than last year, and liquor consump- 
tion is up 19 per cent (less than the popu- 
lation increase, however) . 

Capital society has settled down to 
AWVS and Red Cross work, with only a 
few still angling to get their pictures in 
the papers. As a final wartime change. the 
nation’s capital, which last year saw some 
50 debutantes introduced to society, this 
year will have none. They could come out 
in banks of orchids in 1941, but no young 
lady is trying it in 1942. 
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Co him that to his face 
and he’d say “Nuts!” 


Just the same, this earnest 
fellow, armed with nothing 
more deadly than a kit of 
service tools, is doing a 
plenty good job of throwing 
monkey wrenches into 
enemy plans. 


We ought to know, because © 
one of Buick’s many war 
jobs* is training soldiers to 
service Buick-built Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines. 


Kiver since May we’ve been watching these intent 
young Americans march into our special school for 
.nechanics at the rate of 50 a week. 


Ever since May, we’ve been steering them through 
a tough, eleven-week course that has been singled 
out for official commendation as the most outstand- 
ing school of its district by reason of its 94.3% 
efficiency rating. 


We're turning them back to the Air Corps in a 
steady flow now — trained, keen and able mechanics 
who know how to keep engines turning up their 
peak power for any air-borne task that comes along. 


Toews men-with-the-wrench are going to have a 
hand in a lot of air battles. 









Their skill is going to help bring many a victory, 
get many an air mission to its target on schedule 


— and back. 


You can well lift your hats to them, fellow citizens. 


They’re good, clean, earnest, intelligent American 
kids who are working like blazes at a job with 
little respite and less hope for glory. 


We know. We've met a lot of them — and we're 
proud to have known every single one. 


*PRODUCTION NOTE: You'll be glad to know we are 
meeting schedules on every one of our war assignments: 
Pratt & Whitney engines for bombers, steel shell casings for 
our busy guns, vital parts for tanks, and so on and 30 on. 
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Duce Whistles Up His Courage 
Amid Rumors of Italian Unrest 


Allied Propaganda Aims 
to Keep the Germans Worried; 
Open Revolt Discounted 


The voice was the same. The raucous 
shout set loudspeakers ashudder. Then it 
fell swiftly and surely, to whisper, jeer, 
cajole. Twice in the first hour there was 
coughing. But the voice did not crack. 
For 81 minutes it went on. It was Benito 
Mussolini, speaking in the Chamber of 
Fasces and Corporations on five hours’ 
notice to the people of Italy. Benito Mus- 
solini, breaking a silence of eighteen 
months, exhorting Italians to stand off 
the terrible suasion of Allied bombs. Beni- 
to Mussolini, trying to answer this edict 
from Winston Churchill: “It is for the 
Italian people, 40,000,000 of them, to say 
whether they want this terrible thing to 
happen to their country or not.” 

Mussolini was confiding: “I have the 
vague impression that a large part of the 
Italian people wish to hear my voice 
again.” 

He used pathos: “The Italian people 
have never been happy. The Italian peo- 
ple are the great unknown people, known 
to none.” 

He was self-righteous: “We are the only 
country at war that publishes the lists of 
our losses.” 

He was insulted and insulting: “Church- 
ill says, ‘Mussolini’s hyena nature . ex- 
ceeded every limit of decency and good 
sense’ . . . At this moment I feel myself 
to be infinitely more of a gentleman than 
this man from whose mouth, fetid with 
alcohol and tobacco, comes forth such vile 
baseness.” 

He was brutally frank: “We must get 
the population out of the cities, above all, 
the women and children . . . We must or- 
ganize a total evacuation, or almost to- 
total.” 

Although Mussolini was heard last week, 
he remained practically unseen. The speech 
was made in a closed session of the Cham- 
ber, and the press was excluded. For 
months he had avoided public appear- 
ances, sending deputies to represent him 
on notable occasions. For instance, on 
Armistice Day, when Italians massed to 
demand retribution for “injustices” of the 
last war, a subordinate, in Mussolini’s 
name, laid a wreath on the tomb of Italy’s 
unknown soldier. 
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Tebernetional 
Duce: Eighteen months of silence, 
81 minutes of oratory 


This new habit of seclusion, plus Musso- 
lini’s speech itself, said more than enough 
to reveal the deep fissure in the skin of 
Italy. His own figures on bomb damages 
(see page 21) , proved it. How deep was it? 
In the avalanche of underground “news 
from Italy” last week, before and after 
Mussolini’s speech of Dec. 2, there was 
much that was wishful thinking, some that 
was fantasy. Yet other reports, published 
and private, were convincing to London 
and Washington. 

In the category of credible reports were 
these: that groups and even crowds in 
northern Italian cities had called out for 
peace (although Il Duce said only one 
rich woman in Genoa had done so); that 


Italian industrialists in Milan had spoken 
ardently and unreservedly of the need for 
a separate peace; that Italians who once 
whispered the Axis would lose the war 
were now saying it out loud; that Italian 
Socialists were circulating a secret call to 
civil disobedience. 

Confirmed by Italian announcements: a 
tendency by Fascist party members to 
leave off their emblems; a decline in per 
capita food consumption from the 1931-36 
period to July 1942, ranging from 23 per 
cent in bread flour to 93 per cent in fresh 
vegetables. 

Probably exaggerated: revulcanized sto- 
ries of Mussolini’s stomach ulcers and 
heart trouble; reports that Italian sena- 
tors, generals, and admirals had sent to 
King Victor Emmanuel a blunt demand 
for an end to the war and a “radical 
change” in government. 

Probably untrue: that Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, former chief of staff, had been 
arrested with 2,000 others. 

With all the German troops and Gestapo 
agents in Italy (some estimates said 300,- 
000 soldiers, 100 sleuths) ,Germany’s prop- 
aganda betrayed Hitler’s concern over the 
southerly fissure in “the fortress of Eu- 
rope.” Wehrmacht and Gestapo kept no 
bombs off Italian roofs; put no bread in 
Italian stomachs. But the Germans prom- 
ised many anti-aircraft cannon for the 
Italian boot, heel, and toe; the German 
radio announced a Nazi present, for every 
Italian, of 4 pounds of potatoes “shortly.” 
Field Marshal Hermann GGring was re- 
ported to have toured Italy in an armored 
train. 


Significance——~ 


British-American propaganda to Italy is 
based on the assumption that Mussolini 
could not conclude a separate peace and 
that the Italians could not stage a success- 
ful revolt, except in the presence of Al- 
lied troops. The German Army, the Gesta- 
po, and the Luftwaffe would stand as a 
barrier to both. Therefore, the Allied strat- 
egy is to incite popular unrest against 
Mussolini and against the Germans, forc- 
ing the summoning of more German troops 
from other fronts, the creation of greater 
unrest, further repression, more German 
troops, and so on, in a steady spiral. This 
is the idea behind Churchill’s speech of 
Nov. 29 and the continuous broadcast 
propaganda from the United States. Anti- 
Fascist exiles in America are helping in 
this work: They range from the distin- 
guished diplomat, Count Carlo Sforza. 
leader of the Free Italy movement, to 
Italian Socialists and members of the Ital- 
ian-American Labor Council. From Lon- 
don this Sunday Edward G. Robinson. 
Rumanian-born film gangster, told Italians 
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HORSEPOWER. 
FOR VICTORY 


The first American-made Diesel engine was built to create more and better power for 
the brewing of Budweiser. e Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser-Busch, acquired 
the first rights to manufacture this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 
our great Diesel industry on its way. 


He also founded Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company which made subma- 
rine engines in World War I, and today holds the Navy E Award for excellence in the 
production of Navy ordnance and Diesel engines essential to the war effort. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
pliant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. | 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Our plant is one of 
the world’s largest sources for manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical and food products. 


VITAMIN D—Anheuser-Busch produces enough 
of the basic material for Vitamin D to supply 
the entire American market. 


BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s big- 
gest suppliers of standard and enriched yeasts 
and malt syrup used to make bread. 


CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annu- 
ally for America’s candy industry. 
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Budweiser... 
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SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses 
and special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other in- 
dustries—millions of pounds annually. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s 
biggest supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify 
animal feeds. 


REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of 
frozen foods and ice cream the country over. This 
division is now working all-out on glider wing 
and fuselage assemblies for our Armed Forces. 
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—in Italian—via BBC that they were 
“dominated by real gangsters.” Mean- 
while, Allied “ghost” voices again were 
heckling Italian broadcasters. 

Published forecasts of Italy’s collapse 
within six months evidently are mostly 
guesswork. They assume an invasion of 
Italy, which, of course, will not necessarily 
take place. The main invasion might go 
through the Balkans, where Axis defense 
would rest largely with the Germans, not 
the Italians. 

FCC analysts 


noted, however, that 


Mussolini in his speech seemed preoccupied — 


with peace sentiment. He also managed to 
score one point likely to strike home to 
Italians. Citing Churchill’s reference to 
“once happy Italy,” he said Italians, dur- 
ing years of peace, often lacked sufficient 
bread. 

Reports printed last week by The Lon- 
don Times said that “Italians now look to 
the House of Savoy . . . to Marshal Bado- 
glio and to the Italian regular army for sal- 
vation.” However, NewsweEek’s London 
bureau reported: “Information available 
here shows that the King of Italy is a 
notorious Fascist who has never gone back 
on his pro-German sympathies, first put on 
view in 1915 when he favored noninterven- 
tion on the Allied side.” 





Excess Prophets 


There was so much talk about an Allied 
victory to come midway in 1948 that it 
threatened to outstrip the rush of good 
news which had started it. The prophets 
picked a date out of. three sentences by 
Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Pro- 
duction and member of Winston Church- 
ill’s War Cabinet. Lyttelton, after a White 
House meeting last Monday, told report- 
ers: “By June 1943 the war could be won. 
Whether it is likely to be won is another 
matter. However, we should go ahead and 
prepare for 1944.” ; ; 

The next day at his press conference 
President Roosevelt reminded the same 
reporters that he himself hadn’t made any 
guesses. But by Friday, some brokers in 
London (not Lloyd’s) were offering even 
money that the war would end “by June 
1943.” 

Churchill himself, in his Nov. 29 radio 
speech, had said: “I know of nothing that 
has happened yet which justifies the hope 
that the war will not be long or that bit- 
ter and bloody years do not lie ahead.” 
Last Saturday, speaking in the great York- 
shire war-production center of Bradford, 
the Prime Minister drew a thick line of 
caution through Lyttelton’s sentences. 
Said Churchill: “A great month—this last 
November. But I must tell you that you 
must be on guard not to let the good 
fortune which has come to us be anything 
but a means of striking harder. The hard 
core of Nazi resistance is not yet broken 
in upon.” ’ 


Fighting Poles 


Warsaw’s last fort had surrendered in 
the morning. In the afternoon, the Soviet 
Premier and the Nazi Foreign Minister 
had signed the Kremlin Pact partitioning 
“the former Polish State.” The London 
Times headlined starkly: “The Rape of 
Poland.” But even on this day of Sept. 28, 
1939, 30,000,000 people of Polish blood 
refused to believe that Poland: was finished 
forever. Haggard youths in Nazi and 
Soviet prison camps, wizened peasant 
women on German Junkers’ estates, coal- 
grimed Pennsylvania miners half sang, 


NEWSWEEK 


It was decided then to organize the new 
Polish army in the Near East. 
Early this year the first Polish con- 
tingents arrived in Iran from Russia, 
Thousands upon thousands followed, 
traveling “southward along the highways 
and zigzagging railroads over which Allied 
war supplies from South Iranian ports were 
being sped in the opposite direction to 
Russia. These Poles were joined by veterans 
of the Libyan campaigns and other Polish 
units from as far-away as Scotland. 
Hardened fighters in British battle dress 
or shorts filled the barren tent camps. 
But for their quick tempers, their cascad- 








Polish “Junaks”: When they're 12 it’s time to drill 


half prayed: Jeszcze Polska nie zginela— 
Not Yet Is Poland Lost.* 

They were right. The armed forces of 
Poland-in-exile have outstripped those 
of any other refugee government. They 
fought at Narvik, in France, and at 
Tobruk. The Polish Air Force in Britain 
of some 12,000 men is stronger than was 
the French at the start of the war; it 
ranks fourth among the United Nations 
and has more than 2,800 raids and 700 
enemy planes to its credit. 

Much of the exiled Polish strength 
stems, ironically, from the German attack 
on Russia. For only five weeks after that 
assault, the two former enemies on July 
30, 1941, formally joined against Hitler. 
Roughly 1,500,000 Poles gathered in by the 
USS.R., including 150,000 seasoned fight- 
ers, were free to fight again. But hard- 
pressed: Russia couldn’t lodge and equip 
an entire foreign army and old national 
grudges hampered smooth collaboration. 





*From the first verse of the national anthem. 


ne 
ing speech, and the small red felt strips 
with the word POLAND sewed to their 
sleeve tops, these soldiers might have 
passed for a British army. With the men- 
folk, thousands of Polish women - and 
children had come to Iran, and a strong 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps took charge of 
field hospitals and canteens. Boys from 
12 to 17, many of them war orphans. 
drilled in the “Junak” cadet corps. 

Last week in Washington President 
Roosevelt heard the last word about 
Poland’s new military might and its needs 
from the commander-in-chief: Premier 
Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski. At a press con- 
ference in Blair House, the 61-year-old 
Premier disclosed that the Polish forces 
in the Near East now numbered 75.000. 
For these men he wanted more supplies. 

During Sikorski’s Washington visit, the 
Polish National Council in London called 
for a postwar frontier with Germany which 
would give Poland wide access to the sea, 
possibly extending: Poland’s old western 
border to include Pomerania almost as far 
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7ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT 


Somewhere in the sandy inferno these mobile arsenals in action? It's 
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as Stettin. In the east, Poland will want 
back Vilna, which Russia “restored” to 
Lithuania in the process of absorbing all 
Lithuania; Lwow, which Russia swallowed 
in the 1939 partition of Poland; and the 
general boundaries of 1920. ; 
Sikorski from the start has wanted to 
get his Poles into all the fighting. He ex- 
pects them to be ready for the right mo- 
ment in the Near East. Polish troops, 
spearheading an Allied thrust into the Bal- 
kans, would find eager allies among the 
Serbs, Bulgars, Czechs, and kindred races. 





Fettered Finns 


Unending night shrouded the north. To 
the south the first deep snows blanketed 
the mosaic of lakes and pine forests. As 
are fourth war winter closed in, hunger, 
cold and the thankless eyes of Germany 
stared into the faces of 3,800,000 Finns. 

In this atmosphere of ice and melan- 
choly there fell two Finnish anniversaries 
last week. On Nov. 30, three years had 
passed since the beginning of the war with 
Russia, barely interrupted by fifteen 
months of semipeace in 1940-41. On Dec. 
6, Finland rounded its first quarter cen- 
tury of independence. 

During Helsinki’s Sunday celebration 
Soviet planes roared overhead and a 
cathedral service went underground. Ta- 
dashi Sakaya, Japanese Minister, presented 
Nippon decorations to President Risto 
Ryti and Field Marshal Baron’ Gustaf 
Mannerheim. The Finnish commander 
told his troops: “Much has been demanded 
from you and still more will be demanded.” 
Finland’s casualties already exceed 100,000. 

The summer’s vague peace rumors had 
vanished into the wintry air. The two 
Hitler-Mannerheim meetings of last June 
once more had chained Finland to the 
German war machine. Finnish officials, one 
fearful eye still wooing the United States, 
tried again to explain the inexplicable 
theory that Finland was fighting a “pri- 
vate” war against the Soviet Union, yet 
not helping Germany hurt Russia’s allies. 
Gratefully they quoted a Swedish paper, 
Nya Dagligt Allehanda, to the effect 
that Finland’s war with Britain was one 
in which “the bombs dropped . . . can 
easily be counted,” and stressed also that 
in the past 700 years Finland’s 25 “major” 
wars were with Russia. . 


q Finland’s desperate need of foodstuffs 
has contributed to the death of at least 
17,000 Russian prisoners of war, Swiss 
sources disclosed last week. And _ the 
Finnish Legation at Bern conceded that 
12,000 had died up to July 1. (A Red 
Cross official said 5,000 more had died since 
then.) Seventy per cent of these deaths 
were laid to “digestive disorders or epi- 
demics,” the rest to wounds before capture. 
Field Marshal Mannerheim was reported 
to have appealed to the International Red 
Cross in Geneva for relief. 


Queen’s Gambit 


The cheering throng spilled over the 
Dam square from the Rokin to the Nieuwe 
Kirk. On the balcony of Amsterdam’s mas- 
sive palace, the roly-poly little girl asked: 
“Mamma, do all these people belong to 
me?” Queen Emma, acting as regent for 
10-year-old Queen Wilhelmina of the Neth- 
erlands, replied sternly: “No, my child, it 
is you who belong to all these people.” 

For half a century Wilhelmina—remem- 
bering the royal lesson in democracy which 
her mother gave her on the day of her 
father’s death, Nov. 23,. 1890—believed 
she “belonged” to more than 8,000,000 
Netherlanders, 67,000,000 natives of the 
Netherlands Indies, and 280,000 Latin 
Americans in Curacao and Dutch Guiana. 
Then, in the hurtling course of two years 
and .seven months, Germany and: Japan 
dispossessed all but the Western Hemi- 
sphere colonies of their queen. 

One might have thought this might be 
trouble enough for the exiled monarch; 
yet deep new worries beset Wilhelmina 
and her ministers. Men like Wendell Will- 
kie were talking about making all the 
Indies. wards of the United Nations, their 
vast stores of. oil, tin, and rubber freely 
available to all the world, internationally 
policed, and the “full yield of all their re- 
sources used for their own health, their 
own education, and for their training. . . 
in the practices of self-government.” 

This Sunday the sorely tried Wilhel- 
mina, broadcasting in Dutch from Lon- 
don, spoke out with her own plan to give 


the Indies greater self-government, yet 
keep the Dutch exclusive brokers of their 
wealth. “On the solid foundation of com- 
plete partnership,” she would form a post. 
war commonwealth of four parts—the 
Netherlands, the East Indies, Curacao, 
and Dutch Guiana (Surinam) —“with 
complete self-reliance” in internal affairs, 
“but with the readiness to render mutual 
assistance.” The war, she said, balked just 
such a plan. 





La Bah-Kair 


The big three of the pre-Nazi Paris 
music halls were the ancient, leggy 
Mistinguett, the straw-hatted Maurice 
Chevalier, and the slim Negro, Josephine 
Baker. Josephine, from St. Louis, known 
to the French as “La Bah-kair,” introduced 
le jazz hot to the Parisian fleshpots in the 
form of the Charleston and Black Bottom 
and ran her own swank Montmartre boite 
de nuit. 

Mistinguett and Chevalier are still in 
Paris, whence La Bah-kair long ago fled 
the Nazis. A few weeks ago there were 
vague reports that she had died in Casa- 
blanca. 

Last week American correspondents in 
Morocco. with the Allied forces found 
Josephine living, elegantly as ever, in the 
native quarter of Marrakech. She was 
just getting over an illness and was riding 
in a handsome carriage drawn by two 
fawn-colored horses. When she saw the 
Yanks she cried: “Vive l’Amérique!” 








British Combine 


Madame Defarge, 1942: Since the German leciuse stripped the 


Marseille markets bare, there’s little to do at a vegetable stall but knit and 


plan revenge. Before the war, Madame had much to sell for little. 














“Yoo hoo, Ponsonby! Look at the present I just got 
...a bottle of Calvert Reserve!” 


People usually run out of glowing words—if not 
warm baths—in welcoming a gift of Calvert Reserve. 
For this prince of presents stamps the receiver a 
Man of Taste...and the giver a True Friend. 


Calvert Reserve is the extra-quality whiskey with 
the delightful knack of blending with — not over- 
powering —the other ingredients in mixed drinks. 


And its superb “soft” flavor is a festive occasion 
to any palate. 


You MUST know someone you think worthy of so 
magnificent a gift...and why deny yourself such 
a treat? For either giving or partaking good cheer 
this holiday season, select Calvert Reserve ...“the 
choicest you can give or serve.” 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 





IN THE WORLD'S BUSIESTICA 


All roads of steel lead to Washington these vast tail terminal takes in stride the greatest travel flow evepilanes anc 
wartime days. And it’s a good thing the railroad to stream through its gates. ‘ian be b 
men who planned the giant Union Station there How is it all done? Below, in picture and in word, is the 
in 1901 had the foresight to look ahead fifty years. story. But please don’t go to Washington to see it firs. 
For now, when ample transportation facilities hand. Avoid unnecessary travel. The Army, the Navy and men 
at the heart of the war effort are so vital, this going places in behalf of the war effort need the travel please sa 
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An average of 110,000 passengers a day—increasing to 130,000 over week-ends—streams through 360,916 railroad tickets sold through ticket windows in 
these gates. Nearly double the daily average of the last World War. Yet so immense is the great con- a single month! A record. Ticket windows have been 
course fronting train gates (you see only half of it here) that there is no crowding or confusion at increased from 15 to 65. The long ticket booth you set 
eak periods. There are 30 gates for passengers. Each railroad’s gate and platform signs are marked _ here is for coach passengers. There are also city ticket 
y individual colors for easy identification. A public address system, which amplifies the speaker’s _ offices in the business district and a special bureau for 
voice many times, sends announcements to the farthest recess of the concourse. the War Department and federal agencies. 





~ - 
Many business men are in Washing- The great network of tracks flowing into the Union Station. In _ It’s done with levers. Here, in a control tow 
ton for less than a day, so parcel October alone these tracks handled 108,196 locomotives and above tracks and platforms, men deftly tum ‘ 
checking rooms do a rushing business. cars—an all-time record. Altogether, within the station, in the cranks which set switches to direct train move Th ‘ 
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70,000 suitcases and packages cross its yards, in its roundhouses (yes, it has two for quick repairs -ments. Before them on a big board is an illum 
counters every month. Individual parcel and overhaul of engines)—it takes 4,500 highly skilled em- nated diagram of the terminal track layout, Wi b 


lockers in the station now number 1,304. ployes to keep train and travel movement flowing smoothly. moving lights showing trains in motion. 
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THROUGH TWO WARS 
Population, 1917. . 410,146 


Estimated population in- 
cluding suburban area, 
1942 . . . « 1,319,724 








lanes and trains. No additional passenger cars 
‘Ban be buile until the war is over, so the equip- 
ment we now have must serve all needs, both 
‘Puilitary and civilian. If a trip is essential, we'll grein, me 2 
1 meno our best to provide for you. Otherwise, ag - 
travel(gplease save the seats and berths for Uncle Sam! 
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“Texit Taxi!” 1.400 taxicabs an Information, Please. Nowhere are so Where Presidents , me distinguished A busy corner of the Reservations 
hour roll in and out at peak periods. many questions asked as in Washington. arrivals—the Presidential Suite—is now Bureau. Once a staff of 25 was suf- 
Washington has 1,000 fewer taxi- So a well-staffed information booth is a USO Lounge for soldiers, sailors and ficient to handle all requests for 
cabs now, due to tire and gas curbs _ kept busy. Also, there’s an enlarged tele- marines. 60,000 to 70,000 of the armed accommodations. Now it takes a 
and enlistments. Separate driveways phone information service, roving floor- forces pass through Washington monthly. hundred persons, each witha phone. 
serve incoming and outgoing cars. men, special bureaus for service men. In addition, there’s a non-profit canteen. And more are being added. 
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OF THEM ALL? 


SEE HOW “BAKELITE” 





PLASTICS EXTEND THE USEFULNESS AND 


INCREASE SERVICE LIFE OF CLOTH, METAL, CONCRETE, PAPER AND WOOD 


HE LUMP of resin shown above is typical of a 

great variety of BAKELITE products that serve 
as starting points for many an industrial miracle. 
For, properly formulated and fabricated, these 
Bake tte Plastics become reinforcing materials 
that vitally increase the usefulness of many of 
mankind's familiar servants such as cloth, metal, 
concrete, paper, and wood. 


Thus, paper is transformed into a durable 
laminated plastic now widely used in communi- 
cations, transportation, automotive and aircraft, 
and other vital fields. Metal, coated with varnishes 
based on Bake.ite Resins, gains long-lasting 
protection against corrosion. Cloth becomes a 
tough, waterproof covering for war material that 
must be safeguarded against weathering, and ex- 
tremes of climate. Concrete is coated for camou- 
flage, and for protection from chemicals and the 
elements. Wood veneers can be laminated into 
plywood having great mechanical strength and 


unequalled resistance to deterioration. > 


Yes, Bakeite Plastics can make better. sol- 
diers of all of these and many other materials— 
perhaps those that enter into your essential pro- 
duction. If Bakewite Plastics can add to your 
products such desired properties as high impact, 
flexural, or tensile strength . . . toughness . . . 
superior electrical insulation . . . or resistance 
to heat, moisture, and chemicals .. our Engi- 
neering Staff and Development Laboratory will 
be glad to serve you. 


CLOTH becomes an airplane’s overcoat when 
calendered with a BAKELITE Resin. The coat- 
ed cloth is baked, resulting in a flexible, non- 





sticking, non-aging material with exceptional 
resistance properties. 


METAL in the form of copper magnet wire is 
literally the “motor nerves” of the war. Elec- 
trically activated, such magnets fire guns, 
spin motors, help mine coal and metals. Wire 





enamels, based on BAKELITE Resins, provide 
flexible, abrasion-resistant, dependable 
insulation. 


CONCRETE makes possible rapid building 
construction, and replaces strategic metal in 
tanks and vats. Coated with economical water 
emulsion paints based on BAKELITE Resins, 





concrete structures can be camouflaged, and 
protected against attacks by chemicals and 
the elements. 





PAPER, impregnated with BAKeLiTs Resin 
solutions and laminated by heat and pressure 
into a dense, homogeneous solid, provides 
sheet, tube, and rod stocks that can be fur- 
ther fabricated with standard equipment into 





countless industrial parts requiring superior 
mechanical, electrical, or thermal properties. 


WOOD VENEERS, bonded with BAKELITE 
Resin glues, are formed into durable ply- 
woods, which are suitable for such structural 
applications as war housing, because they 
are light, strong, highly resistant to impact, 
and can be fabricated by mass production 
methods. 





BAKELITE CORPORATION 
——ie vende 


90 EAST dann STREET. NEW YORK, N, ¥ 


BAKELITE 


The word “Bokolite” ond the Symbol ore registered tedo-merts 
identifying products of Bebeine Corporation 
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U.S. Freedoms From Theme 
of War Program for Industry 


Vast Problems of Production, 
Manpower, and Peace Prosperity 
Surveyed at NAM Sessions 


They’d done a necessary job and done 
it better than it had ever before been 
done. It was accomplished under severe 
handicaps, some necessary, some they felt 
unnecessary. = 

But among these 4,000 production chiefs, 
gathered last week in New York, there was 
no inclination to cry over what was past. 
On the contrary, there was strong determi- 
nation to make the war-production job 
even more of a miracle than it now is, to 
produce still deadlier weapons so as to end 
the war more quickly, and to lay down 
sound principles in preparation for that 
day when tanks will turn into tractors, 
jeeps. to pleasure cars, and Flying For- 
tresses to giant cargo planes. 

These were the dominant notes at the 
wartime convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Called the War 


Congress of American Industry, it at- 


tracted top-flight production men from the 
four corners of the country. 

They came to get a look at the over-all 
production picture, at the materials situa- 
tion—at manpower, government adminis- 
tration and regulations, and at organized 
labor. 

The War Congress found the general 
picture good—the United States in two 
years has passed Axis-Europe in arms 
output. But it was found good only despite 
some serious handicaps . . . the fantastic 
bureaucratic questionnaires in never-end- 
ing streams . . . strikes and slowdowns... 
improper materials scheduling with result- 
ant unnecessary shortages . . . compromises 
of efficiency to political expediency—to 
name a few. These handicaps, because they 
interfere with the best flow of urgently 
needed weapons and because they obscure 
the things for which this war is being 
fought, produced among the manufac- 
turers a mind not inclined to temporize 
with any schemes but those which will aid 
the prosecution of the war. And, with 
characteristic directness, resolutions passed 
at the congress reflected this war mood. 
In summary their principal recommenda- 
tions were for: 


1—Appointment of a single manpower 
administrator, independent of any other 
agency, to handle the critical problem of 


manpower as it affects the armed serv- 
ices, industry, and agriculture. (This rec- 
ommendation was fulfilled next day with 
the widening of Paul V. McNutt’s powers 
—see page 62.) 


2—Centralization and stabilization of 
Federal food control under a single ad- 
ministrator. (This recommendation, too, 
met with unexpectedly early fulfillment. 
On Sunday, President Roosevelt named 
Claude R. Wickard food czar—see page 
62.) 


3—Immediate study of renegotiation of 
war contracts in relation to existing tax 
laws, with the recommendation that “ex- 
isting inequities, contradictions, and uncer- 
tainties” be corrected or eliminated. 

4—Postponement of any major revision 


or extension of the social-security system 
until the war has been won. 


Frederick Coolidge Crawford, incoming 
NAM president, a distant relative of for- 
mer President Calvin Coolidge, presented 


the industrialists’ “war program for Amer- 
ican industry.” In the form of a resolution 
branding the National War Labor Board 
as a strike breeder, it was stated that 
“American industry stands for the basic 
American freedoms . . . and will oppose 
anybody who tries to destroy them.” 

The lean, rugged-featured Crawford read 
the complete program which was endorsed 
without a dissenting vote. It included a 
labor platform calling for an end to strikes, 
boycotts, jurisdictional disputes, slow- 
downs, unnecessary absences, organizing 
activities which restrict production and 
“the practice of making workers pay fees 

. . to work in American war plants.” 

The program asked the Administration 
to: (1) stop imposing the closed shop or any 


* other form of compulsory union member- 


ship on workers and industry; (2) length- 
en the average work week by an unspeci- 
fied number of hours; (3) reduce govern- 
ment costs and eliminate waste and red 
tape; and (4) reject proposals which seek 
to use the war as a cloak to socialize the 
nation. ; 
Crawford at 51 is president of Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. He 
succeeded William P. Witherow, President 
of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, who 
became chairman of the board of directors 
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- The NAM presidency and its symbol pass from Witherow (right) to Crawford 
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Newsweek 
NAM glimpses: Lammot du Pont 
and Wilfred Sykes of Inland Steel 


of the association. Six new directors-at- 
large for 1943-44 were elected to the 
twelve-man board: C.S. Davis, president, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago; J. Howard 
Pew, president, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; 
James H. Rand Jr., president, Remington 
Rand, Inc.; Ernest T. Weir, board chair- 
man, National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Gen. Robert E. Wood, president and board 
chairman, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
and, R. J. Wysor, president, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 


A close-up of the War Congress’s three 
one-day sessions devoted respectively to 
War Power, Manpower, and Peace Power: 


War Power 


Seated in the spacious ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria America’s industrial lead- 
ers smiled a little grimly as they listened 
to glowing tributes to their accomplish- 
ments—for they knew full well the long 
hours, heavy toil, the struggles with 
Washington, and the compromise of prin- 
ciple to expediency that had gone into 
these mighty production figures. 

At the first war power session, presided 
over by Lawrence D. Bell, president of the 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox told how our expenditures for 
‘munitions and war construction jumped 
from $12,000,000,000 last year to $46,000,- 
000,000 this year—“$14,000,000,000 more 
than the entire direct cost of the last war, 
including $10,000,000,000 loaned to our 
Allies.” Next year, Knox said, expendi- 
tures will exceed $70,000,000,000—another 
record. The increase in weapons will be 
proportionately larger than the dollar in- 
crease—because most of the plant con- 
struction and tooling-up expense is over, 
and we now can put the money directly 
into tanks and guns and planes and ships. 
Eugene E. Wilson, president of United 


Aircraft Corp., gave a graphic account of 
how the aircraft industry, long before 
Pearl Harbor, worked out a production 
system that permitted quick change-over 
to newer and better models. 

Describing the way industry has deliv- 
ered the war goods despite rationing, re- 
negotiation, shortages, investigations, gov- 
ernment suits, and half a dozen other 
red-tape handicaps, William P. Witherow 
lashed out at attempts to put over pet 
social reforms in the guise of wartime 
emergency measures. These, he said, tend 
to “weaken this nation for war ... I am 
not making guns or tanks to win a people’s 
revolution . . . to buy a quart of milk a day 
for each Hottentot . . . to build TVA proj- 
ects on the Danube,” he declared. “I am 
making armaments to help . . . save 
America.” 

Ferdinand Eberstadt, in charge of sched- 
uling raw materials that his fellow WPB 
Vice Chairman, Charles E. Wilson, will 
direct as they are converted into weapons, 
called for confidence in the WPB’s new 
Controlled Materials Plan (Newsweek, 
Nov. 16). He said it will bring adjustment 
of production schedules that will end short- 
ages of needed materials. At the same time 
he made clear that goods and services to 
maintain a lean but sound civilian economy 
must and will be provided. 

These slimmer days ahead for civilians 
were forecast by John R. Kimberley and 
Arthur R. Burns of WPB, who predicted 
further concentration of essential civilian 
manufacture into fewer plants with the 
others put out of the production picture 
for the duration. 

F. E. Stevens, vice president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., added that much of the 
civilian goods now in warehouses and 
stores will have gone out on to retailers’ 
shelves or to consumers by next Jan. $1 
and replacements will be hard to get. 

Ernest E. Norris, Southern Railway 
System president, and W. E. Rosenbaum, 
consulting traffic manager for the Anheuser- 
Busch Co., touched on the part that trans- 
portation is playing in boosting produc- 
tion. Norris called for new railroad cars, 
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Kaiser chats, Nelson listens 





EE 


Ernest E. Norris of Southern Ry., 
Exec. V. P. Walter Weisenburger 


locomotives, and other equipment to help 
“pass the ammunition” in 1943. 

J. Howard Pew, Sun Oil Co. president, 
warned that restrictions and penalties on 
individual initiative will reduce our pro- 
ductiveness and might even lose the war. 
A round-table. discussion presided over by 
Dr. Walter S. Landis, vice president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., similarly agreed 
that restoration of incentive to our enter- 
prise system would be the most important 
single factor for economic stabilization in 
the entire country. 


Manpower 


Nobody at the War Congress denied that 
manpower shortages were acute, but what 
industrialists really had their backs up 
about was the way government had been 
handling manpower—all the way from or- 
ganized labor to the Selective Service sys- 
tem. These thorns in the side of harassed 
management were at once the source of 
caustic comments and of suggestions for im- 
provement by government administrators. 

Roger D. Lapham, board chairman of 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
and one of the four employer members 
of the National War Labor Board, had this 
thought to offer: Industry should ask Con- 
gress for legislation requiring labor unions 
to file as a public record their financial 
statements, lists of officers, by-laws, and 
other pertinent information. 

Paul V. McNutt, director of the War 
Manpower Commission, followed with a 
prediction that by the end of 1943 about 
9,700,000 men will be in the armed services; 
that every business organization will lose 
to the services about as many men next 
year as it did this. To fill the gap, McNutt 
urged increased training of women and 
the hiring of Negroes and the physically 
handicapped. 

The government’s labor policy was 

















Rubber... from 


America has rubber, more and more of it as the days 
zo by! It’s being pumped out of the ground, grown in 
fields of tall corn and squat guayule. 

But it’s not joy-riding rubber. It’s not for you and 
me ; .. just yet. It’s for self-sealing gas tanks in 
bombers and fighters, tubes for oxygen equipment, 
suits for Navy divers, tires and treads for trucks and 
tanks and planes and field pieces and for a thousand 
other urgent military needs. 

And in speeding the steady increase in America’s 
rubber production York engineers are playing a vital 


Home?! 


role. For refrigeration is an essential tool in making 
synthetic rubber, just as in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, precision instruments, airplanes, high-octane 
gas and lubricating oils, heavy guns and plastics, in 
shell loading, in research and testing of men and 
machines. 

The most recent example is the huge York refrig- 
erating system now being built for the new 12 million 
dollar butadiene plant of Cities Serv- 
ice. York Ice Machinery Corporation, 

York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR WAR 


HEADQUARTERS 


MECHAWICAL 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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~ Stz women factory workers and a farmer... 





... Eight war-plant men and a farmer, honored by NAM 


roundly denounced by forthright R. S. 
Smethurst, counsel for NAM, who as- 
serted that the problem of labor unrest 
now belongs not alone to labor and man- 
agement but to government as well—be- 
cause government’s intervention in the la- 
bor question has created more new prob- 
lems than it has solved. 

The industrialists were told by Wilfred 
Sykes, president of Inland Steel Co., that 
government should immediately establish 
a labor policy free of politics and bias and 
administer it honestly. He spoke at a 
luncheon session presided over by Lam- 


mot du Pont, board chairman of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. A highlight 
of the luncheon came when Robert L, 
Lund, vice president of Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., introduced sixteen men and women 
factory workers and farmers who have 
done outstanding work in agriculture and 
in the war plants scattered across the na- 
tion. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
looking dog-tired, forecast more price ceil- 
ings and more rationing next year but 
promised there would be enough essential 
items to go around. He warned, however, 


that there would be more and more “czars 
and red tape.” 

Herbert Hoover, looking scarcely a day 
older than when he left the White House 
nearly ten years ago, brought applause 
from the crowded auditorium with his tell- 
ing attack on present-day civilian war or- 
ganization. The white-haired former Presi- 
dent, while disclaiming any “criticism” of 


-the war effort, offered several suggestions 


“for adoption where they have not been 
applied in this war”: 

(1) Civilian activities should be di- 
rected by civilians, with authority con- 
centrated in one administrator for each 
activity; (2) restrictive labor rules should 
be removed to assure maximum war pro- 
duction; (8) all available manpower should 
be used before women are brought into the 
war effort; (4) general price ceilings should 
start as close as possible to the raw ma- 
terials, plus regulated additions for proces- 
sors and merchants; (5) price-fixing and 
rationing should be confined to essential 
commodities; (6) reforms should be aban- 
doned for the duration; (7) wartime activi- 
ties should be organized to assure a return 
to “economic and. personal liberty” when 
war ends. 

Walter B. Weisenburger, NAM execu- 
tive vice president, told members their big- 
gest job is to convince the public that 
“economic initiative” must remain in pri- 
vate hands. And C. M. Chester, board chair- 
man of the General Foods Corp., declared 
an American war victory will make this a 
“century of the busy assembly line,” full 
of “abundance for the good life.” 


Peace Power 


What is our capacity for a prosperous 
peace? Will the vast purchasing power stor- 
ing up in bonds and savings explode into 
destructive postwar inflation? Or will it be 
a force for prosperity and abundance? 

D. C. Prince, vice president of General 
Electric Co., said it could be either: The 
determining factor depends to a large de- 
gree on what industry does about it now. 
To prepare for the peace, he proposed that 
industry decide now what products to 
make after the war, in order to absorb 
manpower and meet civilian needs. This 
“self-allocation procedure,” he explained, 
will form a basis for actual conversion pro- 
cedure later. 

In the same vein, speaker after speaker 
made plain that the problems of peace 
power—of how to shape a dynamic Amer- 
ica to set the pace of progress in the world 
to come—are already in the minds of the 
leaders of American industry. 

Presided over by T. J. Hargrave, presi- 
dent of the Eastman Kodak Co., the after- 
noon session heard H. W. Prentis Jr., presi- 
dent of the Armstrong Cork Co., in a 
warning that government alone cannot 
solve the nation’s postwar problems. Hitler. 
he declared, is forcing us to explore again 
the foundations of our American freedom 








Prairie Port in the Zé Vall CGE 7 


This is no time for dreaming. But those who work.and fight must see a world 
worth fighting for. Out of war sacrifices will come a new era of opportunity. Some 
of this important future lies in the air above . . . in the coming Age of Flight. 


Already the airplane is weaving a 
new pattern of transportation, which 
is completely changing former ideas 
of time and space and distance. 

United Air Lines, for example, now 
flies farther on special war missions 
alone — many of them to distant parts 
of the world — than ever before on 
peacetime flights. 

Yet at-the same time it maintains 
regularly scheduled service along the 
strategic Main Line Airway, saving 
precious hours for men in uniform, 








for civilians with vital production prob- 
lems, and for the air mail and air ex- 
press that are playing so important a 
role in the conduct of the war. 


With the coming of peace, you will 
see still further changes in the whole 
conception of travel and transporta- 
tion. Roads and rivers that follow the 
natural paths of the earth will yield 
to airways, unhindered by geography. 
New lanes will link important areas 
— world ports will flourish the length 
and breadth of the land. 


Broad prairies and seashores alike 
will be “ports of the air’— practical 
taking-off places for world markets. 

Right now, United’s unrivaled fly- 
ing experience of 250,000,000 miles is 
helping to speed the winning of the 
war. When the day of victory arrives, 
that same experience will help fulfil 
the promise of the Age of Flight. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 





—and rediscover traditional American 
ways to preserve it and make it work bet- 
ter when peace comes. 

A symposium on “Industry’s Plan for 
the Postwar Period” found ten top ex- 
perts on economics and business debating 
the problem: how the free enterprise of 
America can exist in a modern world along- 
side tightly controlled economies such as 
exist in Soviet Russia. Ralph Robey of 
the School of Business at Columbia Uni- 
versity and editor of Newsweex’s Busi- 
ness Tides column, gave one answer. Be- 
cause American industry has the greatest 
production potential of any nation in the 
world, he said, the problem is not so much 
how we are going to live in the same world 
with Russia, as it is how a controlled econ- 
omy is going to live with us, providing our 
American way of living emerges unim- 
paired after the war. 

Dr. J. O. Downey, of the chairman’s 
staff of General Motors Corp., predicted 
that quick-consumption goods, such as 
foods, shoes, etc., would be available im- 
mediately from reconverted plants after 
the war; the first of the “1942” vintage of 
autos (made from existing dies) would 
appear in about three months, with full 
production in five months. Household 
appliances would follow quickly, with 
full production of everything else within 
one year. Dr. Harley L. Lutz, profes- 
sor of public finance at Princeton Uni- 
versity, summed it all up: the hope of 
free enterprise —labor, agriculture, and 
business — after the war, he said, is the 
rapid reconversion of industry to a nor- 
mal peacetime economy. 

Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman, told 
of the growth in America’s arms output 
—how today it is matching that of the en- 
tire Axis and a year hence will be twice 
as much; how, by the end of 1943, we 
will be producing as much as the rest of 
the world combined; and how the total 
United Nations’ output today is already 
twice that of the enemies, and a year from 
now will be three times as large. “The tide 
of production,” Nelson proudly reported, 
“is running in our favor.” (This optimistic 
note was flatted a little three days later 
when he reported October munitions out- 
put was “disappointing,” standing 3 per 
cent over September’s. Past gains: Septem- 
ber, 4 per cent; August, 8; July, 10; 
June 12.) 

President Roosevelt, in a message *> 
the congress read at the closing dinner, 
called for increased effort, too. Predict- 
ing that American war production will 
reach its “peak force” next year, he de- 
clared that performance to date has been 
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Ralph Robey’s Business Tides ap- . 
pears this week on page 60 in NEws- 
WEEK’S Year of War special section. 
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ican Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
spoke for employes, and S. DeWitt Clough, 
president of Abbott Laboratories, for man- 
agement. 

Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast shipbuild- 
er extraordinary, proposed that Ameri- 
cans invest now in new autos, roads, and 
hospitals—for delivery and construction 
when peace comes—to sop up present ex- 
cess purchasing power and simultaneously 
provide an immediate backlog of postwar 
orders. Kaiser called on the auto industry 
to design and announce now its 1945 mod- 
els (indicating he expects war to end by 
1944) for delivery six months after the 
armistice. War Bonds should be accepted 
as down payments, he recommended. He 
asked home builders if they had “vision” 
enough to do the same thing. 





Significance 


An encouraging development for fu- 
ture Administration-business relationship 
came into evidence shortly after the War 
Congress adjourned. This was the indi- 
cated parallel of Washington and manage- 
ment thinking reflected in the coincidence 


of week-end appointments by the Presi- 
dent of manpower and food czars, some- 
thing high on the list of NAM resolu- 
tions. 

Excluding that, three significant facts 
stood out throughout the meetings. These 
were (1) that the planning and produc- 
tion problems—in other words, the actual 
physical production of war goods—are 
facts accomplished; (2) that the wisest 
use of all our resources—materials and 
manpower—will be required to get the 
most out of this war-production machine; 


and, (3) that talk of a postwar depression ' 


is considered pure poppycock by industrial 
leaders. 


War Power: The lesson in the record 
made by America in becoming the great- 
est producer of war materials in the whole 
world, and in a shorter time than it took 
any other nation to arm, is this: it was 
private initiative, not bureaucracy, that 
made it possible. Without the expenditures 
of vast sums on an uneconomic basis (war 
always is uneconomic), it is true, such pro- 
duction would not have been attained; but 
without free American industry, labor, and 
agriculture, this modern production miracle 
would not have been possible, no matter 
how many billions were appropriated. 


Manpower: Several factors, some of 
them unavoidable, have added up to pro- 








Acme 
MacArthur’s Meat: 7.0. Masterpiece (the steer) and T. Richard 
Lacey, 16 (his owner), of Kansas, Ill., won the grand championship for prize 
steers at the Chicago Fat Stock Show last week. T.O., purchased by a meat 
purveyors’ association at the faney price of $1 a pound, was scheduled to be 
sent in the form of fine beef to furnish special repasts for Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Australia and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in Africa. T. Richard, 
richer by $1,135, said he would buy War Bonds with his prize money. 


“almost miraculous” but is still not com- 
plete. 

Several hundred representatives of man- 
agement and labor in industries that have 
won Army and Navy “E’s” for excellence 
in production were honored at a special 
“rededication ceremony” at the Friday 
luncheon. Nelson McDonald of the Amer- 
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International Diesel Power 
serves Pan American across Africa 


“PLENTY AND ON TIME!” With breath- 
taking speed Pan American Airways built 
the now-famous SouthAtlanticand African 
aerial life line for the Air Transport Com- 
mand. The operation is a transportation 
miracle of the war. 

In just 61 days, on Presidential order, 
Pan American got this new trans-hemi- 
sphere transport service in action, with 
planes winging across a vast expanse of 
ocean, jungle, and desert. 

Aboard the Clippers speeding out from 
the American terminals are ever-mounting 
loads of war-vital men and materials... 
for the fighting fronts in Africa, in Russia 
and India, in China and the Pacific. 

The forging of the vital chain of aerial 
bases to complete the routes across nearly 
18,000 miles of land and sea will stand 
forever as one of the most inspiring chap- 





Says an Executive of Pan American: “One might call the 


ters in aviation history. 

It involved organizing a 
technical army of more 
than a thousand men, as- 
sembling a veritable moun- 
tain of materials, then 
transporting and spreading them over a 
route encircling half the globe. It meant 
anchoring marine and land bases in track- 
less territories. It meant coping with health 
hazards, braving submarine and aerial at- 
tack, and operating ferrying services that 
pressed on the heels of construction. 

With the expert authority of the Air 
Transport Command and the unstinted 
cooperation of American manufacturers, 
the job was swiftly done. The way lay 
clear to great events. . . . Here, as all the 
world knows, was a route destined to play 
hob with Axis strategy! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 








International Power Units the ‘hearts’ of our stations in Africa. We de- 
pend on the power from these plants for the lighting of buildings, shops 
and airports; the operation of pumps for the water supply systems; re- 
frigeration of meats and other food supplies; electric ranges for cooking; 
ventilating fans; air conditioning units; laundry machinery; shop tools 
and equipment; the heating of water, and other miscellaneous uses.” 


| fr snnmanaias2 eee HARVESTER is proud of 
the part played by International Diesel 
Units on the Pan American route to the 
Middle East and the Orient. 


On many another life line in the global 
war, International Crawler Tractors and 
Power Units, and thousands of Interna- 
tional Trucks, speed the way to battle. 
Like all International Harvester Products, 
known the world over, today they are 
devoted to war—dedicated to Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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BONDS 


ee-to free us from the 
shackles of Bondage 


Mosuirt employees are doing dou- 
ble duty now... buying more War 
Bonds as well as working with every 
ounce of energy to build more and 
more MosiLirts to move materials 
faster in war plants. Mosiuirts and 
the men who make them have en- 
listed for the duration ... to help 
keep America and American indus- 
try free. VAUGHAN Motor Company, 
848 S.E. Main St., Portland, Oregon. 





Get behind the Treasury's 10% plan. Urge 
every employee to earn a 10% button. 
Keep the T Flag flying over your plant. 
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duce the manpower pinch. Chief among 
these is the call for men in the growing 
military arms. But there are other causes 


which could be corrected. High in the list. 


is the depression-born 40-hour-week law 
providing for overtime penalties. The de- 
vice takes on an archaic aspect when 
viewed in relation to the all-out manpower 
demands of war and essential civilian in- 
dustry. 

The national work-week, now averaging 
nearly 43 hours, compares with about 55 
in England. Industrial leaders—men who 
know manpower—feel that before children 
are taken out of schools and mothers from 
their homes in such drastic regimentation 
as has been proposed in Washington, the 
penalizing 40-hour week should be length- 
ened to 48. Labor strife, jurisdictional 
strikes, and slowdowns also have taken 
and are taking their toll, and relief from 
them would ease the situation. 


Peace Power: The peace-power discus- 
sions made it plain that beneath the pres- 


ent surface of a wartime production pro-| 


gram, there still exist the four broad eco- 
nomic factors that can make prosperity 
when the war ends. These are (1) purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the public, (2) 
demand for goods, (3) productive capacity 
to turn out the goods, and (4) an ade- 
quate labor force to use the productive 
facilities. 

Civilian wartime savings are piling up 
a purchasing power unprecedented in the 
annals of our country, while the sharp re- 
duction in civilian goods is building up a 
huge backlog of demand which can’t be 
satisfied until after the war. Then the pro- 
duction machinery set up under the im- 
pact of wartime requirements obviously 
will enable American industry far to out- 
produce its best peacetime records. Mass 
employment should follow as a matter of 
course. 

Thus industry becomes the fulcrum on 
which the whole structure of postwar pros- 
perity depends—but it must have as well 
the proper political and social environment 
in which to exist. This means one in which 
free enterprise and individual initiative 
have free play within the bounds of the 
traditional Américan form of government. 
Such an environment cannot exist under 
punitive and confiscatory taxes, fallacious 
share-the-wealth plans masquerading as 
“economic stabilization” measures, and 
bureaucratic red tape and bungling that 
tend to bog down and destroy initiative. 





Q. and A. 


Form No. 1-1071 P105 NOBU-COS-WP 
bobbed up last week before Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd’s committee investigating govern- 
mental questionnaires and other red tape 
and caused considerable excitement in the 
doing. Members of the committee flailed it 
as a prime example of how to bewilder 
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Business—but Not as Usual! 


businessmen bogged down under the quiz 
system. Newspapers front-paged it; editori- 
als solemnly discussed it. Then the cryptic 
symbols turned out to be a printers’ code. 
No. 1 meant OPA; 1071 was the order 
number; P105 meant page 1 of 5, and the 
rest of the abracadabra were instructions 
to print on one side only, collate and 
staple, and wrap in bundles. 

The humor of the explanation didn’t de- 
tract from the fact that it was a compli- 
cated five-page form—one of hundreds 
that Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
George B. Roscoe of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers cited as unneces- 
sary and wasteful of businessmen’s time 
and effort. To the committee they gave 
figures like these: 

Reports from 89 industries require 
495,430 man-hours a year to handle; one 
big firm uses twenty full-time employes to 
fill out and return 1,023 questionnaires at 
an annual cost of $90,000. 

After the committee finishes its investi- 
gation, predicted Sen. Walter F. George 
of Georgia, government questionnaires 
will be drastically curtailed by legislation. 
Possible method: Attach anti-question- 
naire riders to appropriation bills. 





Farm Bloc Comeback 


During the debate and behind-the-scenes 
wirepulling over the price-control bill last 
September, President Roosevelt success- 
fully opposed efforts of the Senate farm 
bloc to put into the measure a House- 
approved provision that farm wages should 
be included in the formula for figuring 
parity prices. Administration leaders 
claimed the scheme would lift farm price 
ceilings as much as 12 per cent and in- 
crease the nation’s cost of living by 
$3,500,000,000 a year. 

Ever since then legislators from agri- 
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cultural states have been quietly licking 
their wounds and waiting for a chance to 
take on the Administration for another 
round. They got their dander up par- 
ticularly when the President’s executive 
order ruled that farm benefit and subsidy 
payments should be included in calcula- 
tions of parity prices—thus reducing parity 
levels materially. If these payments were 
not taken into consideration in the parity 
formula, prices would be forced upward 
(NeEwswEEK, Oct. 12). 

The chance the farm bloc was waiting 
for came last week. Without a quorum 
present in the House, Rep. Stephen Pace, 
Georgia Democrat, introduced a bill which 
was quickly and unanimously passed pro- 
viding that all farm-labor costs be in- 
cluded in parity calculations. Two days 
later, the Senate agriculture committee 
approved the measure. Farm-bloc senators 
then said they would have enough strength 
to pass the bill. It was also predicted that 
both chambers would have enough votes 
to override a Presidential veto. Office of 
Price Administrator Chief Leon Hender- 
son apparently was caught by surprise: 
He had no immediate statement to make 
as to what passing of the legislation would 


do to price ceilings. But spokesmen said 


they’d surely break through the top if not 
heavily subsidized. 


{Economic Director James F. Byrnes 
gave Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard control over all farm wages under 
$2,400 a year and removed all restrictions 
on wage increases for farm hands earning 
less than $200 a month. 





Porn 


Strike Three 


Twice before, on Aug. 27 and again on 
Sept. 19, the War Labor Board had re- 
fused to grant labor unions a maintenance- 
of-membership clause in their contracts— 
as punishment for viclating labor’s no- 
strike pledge. But not until last week had 
the WLB taken away such a clause al- 
ready granted. 

This precedent grew out of a three-day 
strike last September by less than 700 
American Federation of Labor workers at 
the East Alton Manufacturing Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Western Cartridge Co., at 
East Alton, Ill. The walkout forced West- 
ern Cartridge to shut down too, making 
more than 10,000 employes idle and halt- 
ing vital war production. 

On Dec. 2 the WLB canceled the union’s 
maintenance-of-membership clause—which 
had given workers a virtual closed shop— 
because of their “thoroughly irresponsible 
disregard of . . . national obligations.” Be- 
cause the board was not “convinced of the 
wholehearted repentance of the union for 
its violation of labor’s pledge,” the union 
was put on probation for six months. If at 
the end of that time they have convinced 
the board of their “good faith and _ re- 





NCE he was known as 
- O rejector Riley and that 
meant trouble—trouble for him—shut 
down on the assembly line—and slow 
down of the company’s war effort. 

But that was before Richardson Plas- 
ticians and the contractor’s engineers 
started working togethcr—before the 
part was made of Molded INSUROK. 


In hundreds of ways, Richardson Plas- 
ticians have helped scores of manufac- 
turers win acceptance and enthusiastic 
approval for their war products and 
parts. And INSUROK Precision Plastics 
have been the means of successfully meet- 
ing many a tough specification—of speed- 
ing up production that might otherwise 


be delayed. 


If you havea problem which molded or 
laminated plastics might solve—or a plas- 
tics fabrication problem on which years 
of experience might bebeneficial,write us. 
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INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1. Increasing output per machine- 
our. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that “‘can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose Park, 
Illinois; Lockland, Ohio; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Indianapolis, Indiana; Sales 
Offices: 75 West Street, New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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THE LUXURY of a second guess is 
seldom afforded in battle. That’s why 
on-time arrival of critical war ma- 
terials must begin on the production 
lines and carry through to the attack. 
Men and women production fighters 
at Rohr are teamed up with the battle 
forces of the nation on every front 
where Rohr-equipped planes fly. Day 
and night, seven days a week, Rohr 
workers fight---not to meet, but to 
beat production schedules. ..to help 
give America more planes faster. 
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sponsibility,” they'll get back their main- 
tenance of membership. 

What the board’s action apparently 
meant was that the Administration is final- 
ly getting tough with strikers. Republican 
victories in last month’s election served 
notice on Washington that further work 
stoppages will not be tolerated by the 
public. Following the trend, a WPB spokes- 
man said the East Alton case might 
actually be the beginning of a determina- 
tion to stop strikes altogether. 

Other labor developments: 


q As Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, predicted 
in an exclusive interview less than two 
months ago (Newsweek, Oct. 26), the 
two most powerful groups in organized 
labor last week set up a mechanism de- 
signed to settle jurisdictional disputes but 
agreed that functional unity—outright 
amalgamation into one organization—is 
not likely during the war. 

Both CIO and AFL will name repre- 
sentatives to sit as a labor court on dis- 
putes between the two groups; if the com- 
mittee can’t agree, cases will be referred to 
an impartial arbiter (to be named by 
President Roosevelt if the committee can’t 
decide on one) . If the plan is approved by 
CIO and AFL executive councils next 
month, the nation may see at last some 
hope for an end to jurisdictional strikes 
which have hurt the war effort. 


4] The contest between the WLB and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. went into another 
round. The trouble started when the board 
ordered Ward to grant its employes a 
maintenance-of-membership clause. Ward 
refused but agreed to go along if President 
Roosevelt ordered it, which he did. Things 
were quiet until last week, when the Ward 
union filed a new complaint, charging the 
company included the clause in a new con- 
tract but stipulated the maintenance of 
membership provisions “are not voluntarily 
agreed to” and are “illegal and unsound.” 
What’s more, the company said the pro- 
visions “are incorporated under 
duress.” The union declared Ward was at- 
tempting to nullify the contract and state 
in advance that the agreement is illegal. 
The board stopped long enough in its 
labors over wage and salary regulation to 
ask Chairman Davis to straighten things 
out. Losing no time, Davis wired Ward 
President Sewell Avery or his representa- 
tive to be in Washington this week “to 
come to a final settlement . by the 
signing of a contract.” Avery replied 
that somebody would be there. 





Income Curiosity 


Foes of the White House order limiting 
net incomes from salaries to $25,000-4 year 
(Newsweek, Nov 9) last week got set 
for a showdown fight with President 
Roosevelt over possible extension of this 
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limitation to income from any source—in- 
cluding investments. The quarrel broke 
out again when the President told his 
press conference he was curious to see 
what Congress would do about extending 
the pay ban. His critics promptly pointed 
out that such extension would wreck the 
country’s investment structure. Congres- 
sional leaders, answering Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“curiosity” in advance, flatly predicted 
that Congress not only would refuse to 
extend the salary order but very possibly 
would revoke it altogether. 

Chairman Walter F. George of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee declared his group 
would look into the legality of the whole 
mess. Sen. Peter G. Gerry of Rhode Island, 
committee member, said Congress had 
already given the President his answer, 
when it refused to include a limitation 
on income from investments in the new 
tax law. Rep. Charles A. Plumley of 
Vermont, member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, promised the House 
would also oppose any new restric- 
tions. 





Week in Business 


Wit.Low Runs: The Ford Motor Co. re- 
ported its new Willow Run bomber plant is 
now fully tooled and in production at a 
steadily increasing pace scheduled to reach 
its peak of a bomber-an-hour in the last 
quarter of next year. Complete planes are 
being built, and subassembled parts of 
others are being shipped to plants in the 
Southwest and West. The biggest problem 
in getting started was training tens of 
thousands of new workers and then con- 
stantly replacing a part of them in the 
face of Selective Service calls and enlist- 
ments. As a result of manpower losses, 30 
per cent of employes are now women. 
Compared with labor shortages. the task 
of building and making Willow Run has 
been easy. officials assert. Problems of 
making minor changes in the planes dur- 
ing production were also an irritant, but 


have been licked 


Business Nores: The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. estimated 
its gross revenues this year will amount to 
a record $156,008,081, a 45.1 per cent in- 
crease over last year Net operating in- 
come for 1942 is expected to reach $30.- 
125,539. a gain of $13,200,604 or 78 per 
cent over 1941 . Christmas-tree sup- 
pliers in Augusta, Maine. indicated trans- 
portation and labor shortages will cut 
deliveries 50 per cent this year, although 
the demand is greater than ever .. The 
International Nickel Co.. Inc., said ro- 
mance won’t suffer because of government 
bans on use of platinum for engagement 
and wedding rings Palladium, a com- 
panion metal, is available in sufficient 
supply to meet jewelry and commercial 
needs, according to the company, which 
mines both metals in Canada. 
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“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment ard labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in tum, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

c. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6 Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T." 
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S of today, more than 26,000 firms of 


Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This is a glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January 1st, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by Newsweek Magazine 





write 
War Savings Staff, 
Poor 


all sizes have reached the “Honor . 
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This NEW WAR 
PRODUCTION GAGE 


—is helping 1400 
war plants speed 
their output 
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MICRO-CHEK 


LESS FATIGUE, faster inspections, are 
speeding up the gaging of millions of 
precision parts in more than 1400 war 
plants which are now using the new 


Trico MICRO-CHEK. 


Many big industries have installed scores 
of these new comparator gages asa result 
of testing out a trial instrument. They 
found these advantages: 


1. Greater speed with no sacrifice of ac- 
curacy; 2. Faster reading, less 2yestrain 
and fatigue on operators; 3. Original 
accuracy continuously retained by re- 
setting with original master parts; 4. In- 
experienced workers quickly become 
accurate inspectors; 5. Special fixtures 
or anvils for holding parts to be in- 
spected require less accuracy and cost 
less to make. 


Multiplies dimensions by 200. Contact pressure 
djustable b 2 os. and 2 Ibs. 


MICRO-CHEK 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
37 Goodell Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



















INSTRUMENT SIZE 
6" x24" 


MICRO-CHEK 
with base plate 


only... $975 






ADJUSTABLE 
ANVIL $3.00 


Other Anvils Available: 

oo internal Type f. ing i 1 details, adjusta- 
Ble to diet ee eang internal details: adius 

uv» Throad-gaging Type for pitch diameter and 
thread leads. 

Braille MICRO-CHEK — for the blind — readable 
by finge: touch. 
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Newsweek’s Super All-American 
Shows Midwestern Grid Power 


As in past years, NEWSWEEK’s Super 
All-American is derived from a survey of 
surveys. Over the basic choices of thirteen 
sports writers in all sections of the coun- 
try Newsweek’s sports staff has super- 
imposed the results of five of the most im- 
portant All-American line-ups arrived at 
by newspapers and news services—em- 
bodying the selections of approximately 
1,000 critics, scouts, and coaches. 

Of the eleven young men finally selected, 
five are from Midwestern teams, four from 
Southern, and two from Eastern. Few 
names from the Pacific Coast were even 
placed in nomination, for in general the 
outfits of that region have had a poor 
year, as evidenced by their almost com- 
plete lack of success in intersectional con- 
tests. Thus, despite the lack of a West 
Coast representative, the geographical rep- 
resentation of the 1942 team reflects with 


fair accuracy the distribution of gridiron © 


strength among sections of the country. 
Here’s the Super All-American: 


Rosert Dove (Notre Dame)—end. 
Weight, 195. Height, 6 feet 144. Age, 21. 
Home town: Youngstown, Ohio. A sec- 
ond-year man on NEwsweEek’s Super All- 
American, this physical-education senior 
switched over to guard early this season 
but went back to his flanking post when 
other wing prospects failed to produce. 
Though Dove is an excellent pass receiver, 
Coach Frank Leahy believes his outstand- 
ing performance was in Notre Dame’s up- 
set victory over the Iowa Air Cadets when 
he led the Irish in stopping the fliers’ run- 
ning attack. On graduation in 1943, Dove 
expects to go into the Army. 


Apert Wistert (Michigan) —tackle. 
Weight, 205. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 21. 
Home town: Chicago. Brother of Francis 
(Whitey) Wistert who made nearly every 
All-American as a Wolverine tackle in 
1933, “The Ox” carried on the family tra- 
dition by playing 549 out of a possible 600 
minutes of the season. After making the 
first team as a sophomore, the younger 
Wistert failed to reach his peak in 1941. 
Work on a road gang last summer tough- 
ened him up for his best year of football 
and his teammates voted him the most 
valuable player of 1942. Al had planned a 
pro football career, then a try at coaching. 


But the Army beckons. 


Harvey Harpy (Georgia Tech) —guard. 
Weight, 185. Height, 5 feet 10. Age, 21. 
Home town: Thomaston, Ga. His team- 
mates call him “Pinky,” but opponents 
thought of lots of other things to call this 
outstanding downfield blocker. Noted as 
an accurate play diagnostician on defense, 










































Wildung, tackle 


Schreiner, end 
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John Lardner’s Sport Week is 
dropped from this issue in favor of 
a return engagement of “Lardner 
Goes to the Wars,” appearing on 
page 45 in Newsweex’s Year of 
War special section. 
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Hardy spent much of the season in oppo- 
nent’s backfields. While not thus employed, 
the gridiron star attended senior courses 
in aeronautical engineering. Hardy is a 
reserve officer in the Navy and expects to 
enter the service when he is graduated. 


JosePH Domnanovicu (Alabama) —cen- 
ter. Weight, 190. Height, 6 feet. Age, 23. 
Home town: South Bend, Ind. An ac- 
curate passer, line backer, and defender 
against passes, this senior in physical edu- 
cation ran the team on defense. He inter- 
cepted a pass and ran 30 yards against 
Georgia and scored from 20 yards out on an 
interception against Southwestern Loui- 
siana. A wild man in action, Joe is quiet 
off the field and spends much of his spare 
time at the movies. He will be commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Army 
when he is graduated next November. 
Aside from football, his only college sport 
has been freshman basketball, and he plans 
a coaching career after the war. 


Junius Franks (Michigan) —guard. 
Weight, 190. Height, 6 feet. Age, 20. Home 
town: Hamtramck, Mich. Born in Macon, 
Ga., Franks is Michigan’s second Negro 
All-American (the first was Willis Ward 
in 1934). “Julie”’—the only junior on this 
year’s NEWSWEEK Super All-American—is 
working his way through school via jobs 
at the Michigan Union and the NYA. In 
his own opinion, his best game of the year 
was against Illinois as Michigan triumphed 
28-14. Studious by nature, Franks plans 
to become a dentist. 


Dick Witpune (Minnesota) —tackle. 
Weight, 214. Height, 6 feet. Age, 21. Home 
town: Luverne, Minn. A repeater from 
NEwswEeEk’s 1941 squad, Wildung has 
been picked by experts as the best in a 
great line of Minnesota tackles, with down- 
field blocking and play diagnosis his spe- 
cialties. Dick has had plenty of football 
experience, being one of those rare mortals 
who made the team the first day he 
showed up for practice as a sophomore. 
He’s still working away at the business- 
administration course he was taking last 
year, but now his post-graduation hopes 
for an advertising career are highly nebu- 
lous due to the war. 


Davin ScHREINER (Wisconsin) —end. 
Weight, 198. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 22. 
Home town: Lancaster, Wis. Schreiner 
played a major part in Wisconsin’s two 
great triumphs of the year—against Ohio 
State and Minnesota. The Buckeyes, flash- 
ing a power attack, tried his end four times. 
They picked up a total of 3 yards, then 








Above illustration shows one of Solar's 
numerous pickling vats. This special 
Solar treatment of stainless steel is 
but one of the many reasons for high 
quality in Solar Exhaust Systems. 





-—deadlier than a Jap “Zero” 


Alert — keen — quick — resourceful — these 
are the qualities which have made 
Americans the greatest pilots of them 
all. But carbon monoxide fumes from a 
faulty exhaust system may dull these 
senses, causing a partial or complete 
“black out” of the pilot. 


That's why Solar pioneered the aircraft 
exhaust manifold industry back in 1930. 
Since then, continuing research and im- 
proved manufacturing methods have 
helped Solar supply the country's prin- 
cipal airplane builders with the highest 
quality “anti-monoxide” exhaust systems. 
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makes it easier 
com alalomelite 





use words 


I. A single alphabetical order for all its 
hundreds of thousands of terms. You look 
in one place only for the word you seek. 


2. Present day meanings are given first, 
obsolete meanings last. 


Be A simple system for capitalizing and 
compounding words gives you this impor- 
tant information at a glance. 


4. Definitions give every word fact — 
spelling, meaning, pronunciation, deriva- 
tion, illustrative phrases, synonyms. 


5. 32,000 quotations from all the ages 
make crystal clear the meaning and use of 
words, help you use words forcefully in 
speech or writing. 


YOU CAN RELY on the New Standard 
Dictionary to tell you the accepted 
spelling of any word, the right way to 
say any word, the correct meaning of 
any word. 2895 pages, with 7000 illus- 
trations, the American standard of 
speaking and writing. 





Send for this FREE booklet 
/ of great words and great 
moments of history. 
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Dept. 500, 354 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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NEWSWEEK 








For Newsweek, the following sports 
editors and columnists: Royal Brougham, 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer;~ Ward 
Burris, The San Antonio Express; Eddie 
Dooley, editor of the Illustrated Foot- 
ball Annual; Charles Hoerter, The New 
York Daily News; O. B. Keeler, The 
Atlanta Journal; John Lardner, News- 
wEEK; Bill Leiser, The San Francisco 
Chronicle; Al Newman, Newsweek; 
Dan Parker, The New York Daily 
Mirror; H. G. Salsinger, The Detroit 
News; Chester L. Smith, The Pitts- 
burgh Press; Stanley Woodward, The 
New York Herald Tribune; Paul Zim- 
merman, The Los Angeles Times. 


The Men Who Did the Picking 


NewsweEeEk’s Super All-Americans are the composite choice of NEWSWEEK'S 
personal poll blended with five composite polls of newspapers and news services. 


The United Press All-American, based 
on the ballots of more than 400 sports 
editors and football writers. 

The International News Service All- |. 
American, selected by a committee of 40 © 
gridiron experts. 

The New York Journal-American All- 
American, chosen by a nationwide net- 
work of experts. 

The New York Sun All-American 
based on reports from coaches, players, 
and scouts. 

The Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion All-American, chosen with the aid 
of coaches, scouts, officials, and foot- 
ball writers. 








gave the whole thing up as a bad job. In 
addition to Dave’s defensive work, he 
ranked as one of the season’s great pass 
receivers. With Frankie Sinkwich, he reg- 
istered the highest number of votes in this 
year’s’ Super All-American poll. Following 


‘ his graduation next year, Schreiner will go 


into the Army. 


Frank SinkwicH (Georgia) —back. 
Weight, 185. Height, 5 feet 10. Age, 21. 
Home town: Youngstown, Ohio. Recog- 
nized as the outstanding gridder of the 
year through the Heisman Trophy Award, 
“Fireball Frank” set up a new modern rec- 
ord of 2,187 yards gained (passing and 
rushing) for 1942. Oddly enough, he came 
to Georgia with practically no experience 
in passing, then developed into one of the 
modern masters of the aerial game. Sink- 
wich played through most of the 1941 sea- 
son with a broken jaw, and his feet are so 
flat that he has been turned down by the 
university ROTC. 


Mike Hovovak (Boston College) —back. 
Weight, 200. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 21. 
Home town: Lansdowne, Pa. When Coach 
Gil Dobie of Boston U. saw Mike in ac- 
tion one afternoon, he said: “He’s 20 per 
cent of the B. C. team.” Mike kicks, passes, 
and runs. But his chief value was as a de- 
fensive line-backer-upper. Nevertheless, in 
this year’s first four games against West 
Virginia, Clemson, North Carolina Pre- 
Flight, and Wake Forest, Holovak gained 
more yards rushing than was registered by 
the opponents’ entire backfields. On gradua- 
tion in February, Mike may regret his 
showing against the North Carolina Pre- 
Flighters because he’s scheduled to join 
them. 


GuLenn Dosss (Tulsa)—back. Weight, 
182. Height, 6 feet 4. Age, 22. Home town: 
Frederick, Okla. Spark plug of the un- 
defeated and untied Golden Hurricane, 
“The wJobber” has completed 67 passes 





S 


out of 107 tries for an average of 15.9 
yards, and has gained 5 yards per attempt 
on rushing. His best game of the year was 


against Washington Univeisity of St. Louis - 


when he tried ten forwards and completed 
all ten uf them. Defensively, punting is his 
forte with a season average of 48.3 yards. 
Dobbs, who is married to a Tulsa co-ed, is 
a senior majoring in history and physical 
education. He is a member of the Air 
Force Reserve. 


Paut Governatt (Columbia) —back. 
Weight, 186. Height, 5 feet 11. Age, 21. 
Home town: New York City. The out- 
standing passer of this and many another 
season, “Pitchin’ Paul” was handicapped 
throughout his entire coilege career by a 
succession of weak Lion teams. However, 
Coach Lou Little says: “Paul is a better 
all-around football player right now than 
Sid Luckman was when I had Sid here at 
Baker Field.” In working his way through 
school, Governali has sold blotters, waited 
on table, worked at the pari-mutuel win- 
dows at local race tracks, and served as 
official scorer at pro games. But some- 
time after March 1943 this pigskin-heav- 
ing jack-of-all-trades is scheduled to go on 
active duty with the Marines. 





The Football Parade 


-Saturday’s parting shots from the grid- 
iron wars: 

Notre Dame came from behind to tie 
Great Lakes 13-13; Missouri upset Iowa 
Pre-Flight 7-0; Mississippi State beat San 
Francisco 19-7; Texas A. & M. trounced 
Washington State 21-0; William & Mary 
conquered Oklahoma 14-7; ana Rice beat 
Southern Methodist 13-7. On the West 
Coast, California beat the favored Cali- 
fornia Pre-Flighters 12-6; U.C.L.A. 
swamped Idaho 40-13; and Southern Cali- 
fornia smashed Montana 38-0. 
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THEATER | 


Revived Robots 


When the Theater Guild produced 
“R.U.R.” twenty years ago and added 
“robot” to the American vocabulary, Karel 
Capek’s fantastic melodrama was offered 
as a satiric protest against the encroach- 
ing machine age and its standardization 
of man. The David Silberman-L. Daniel 
Blank revival obviously had lost much of 
its point with changing times, for it closed 
after four performances with a loss to its 
producers of some $35,000. 

Nevertheless the play had acquired some 
immediacy in the reasonable analogy be- 
tween Rossum’s Universal Robots and 
Hitler’s Nationalistic Supermen. And to 
emphasize this the program carried a 
quotation from President Roosevelt’s 
Sept. 3, 1942, speech: “It is the young, 
free men and women of the United 
Nations, and not the wound-up ‘robots’ 
of the slave states, who will mold the 
shape of the new world.” 

Although robot is the Czech word for 
worker, Capek’s slaves are soulless serfs, 
manufactured in the outward image of 
man and trundled off the protoplasmic 
production belt by the millions. At first 
Rossum’s best are intelligent and power- 
ful but devoid of emotion or feeling; when 
a few are experimentally created with the 
capacity to feel and hate, the robots of 
the world unite to wipe mankind from the 
face of the earth. In the end, the lone 
human survivor discovers two robots with 
the kernel of human instincts and sends 
them hopefully forth as the Adam and 
Eve of a new civilization. 

That the cast of “R.U.R.” is no more 
than adequate was chiefly the fault of the 
author and his translator (Paul Selver). 
Edith Atwater, Gordon Oliver, Hugo 
Haas, Reginald Mason, and the other 
“humans” were confronted with uninspired 
dialogue and roles that were only sketch- 
ily characterized. Despite these handicaps, 
though, Capek’s remains a challenging, ex- 
citing theme still capable of firing the 
theatergoer’s imagination. 


q Although “Lifeline” is a London hit, 
Gilbert Miller’s production of this sin- 
cere tribute to Britain’s merchant 
marine lasted only a week on Broad- 
way. While a fine, all-male cast capably 
interpreted a number of interesting char- 
acterizations, most of the play’s heroics 
and all of its melodramatic action took 
place offstage. 














Hart and Flowers 

“Wine, Women and Song” opened at 
the Ambassador Theater in New York 
Sept. 28. An uninspired mixture of bur- 
lesque, vaudeville, Margie Hart, and Jim- 
my Savo, it gradually lost ground at the 
box office and closing ‘notices were posted 








= luxury you don’t have to give up is a 
perfect Dry Martini. Your local liquor 

store has them in this bottle, always ready and 

always right. You just add ice and serve. 


What goes into this bottle is no secret, and 
what comes out is no guesswork: Milshire, the 
genuine pot-still gin, and the world’s finest 
dry vermouth—mixed and measured with 
exacting care. Neither love nor money can 
buy better ingredients nor make a better cock= 
tail! Order a bottle, or a case, today. 


UBLEINS 


Ye mio 


Dry Martini, 71 proof © Old Fashioned, 80 proof 
Martini, 60 proof ¢ Daiquiri, 70 proof 
Manhattan, 65 proof e Side Car, 60 proof 











$9, Go 
nee ta es ott a 


The Milshire Gin used is 90 proof, distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. G. F. Heubletn & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 





FAMOUS 


PARKER 


xh 


CAMELOT. 


Beloved especially by men and boys and a 
great Christmas gift for them; easily learned 
game of exciting strategy and novel play. 
Popular Set $1.25; $2 set with finer equip- 
ment and handsome pictorial board. Sets 
also at $5 and up. 
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OPOLY 


Most popular of the world’s great standard 
games. Sets at $2; better set No. 8 $2.50 (2 
to 8 players with “Grand Hotels’’) ; $3.50 for 
famous White-box set with ‘Grand Hotels” 
and removable ‘‘Bank-tray.” 





The Game of Games 
The unequaled favorite of millions of play- 
ers. Unique in its capture of “Count” cards, 
quick climaxes and exciting plays! 75 cents. 


SORRY an outstanding board game. Its 
novel play directed by cards. Full of sur- 

rise moves and unusual action. $1.50. 
FLINCH a truly great card game which has 
leaped to immense popularity. New im- 

roved pack of 150 cards, 75 cents. COM- 
MANDOS new board game, with invading 
barges, exciting raids, warnings and escape 
—just issued, $1.50. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


SALEM, MASS. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
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Acme 
Hart and Savo and her rubberized 
stockings, one on, one off 


on Nov. 1 saying the show was to close 
Nov. 8. It wasn’t the heat the customers 
minded—it was the vapidity. 

On Nov. 2, however, one of the show’s 
producers, I. H. Herk, and two of his as- 
sociates were served with summonses for 
staging an obscene show. The resulting 
publicity immediately shoved up the 
show’s gross, and ever since it has been 
taking in a solid $14,000 a week. 

At the trial in General Sessions Court 
last week, the jury of seven men (all of 
whom said they had attended burlesque 
shows) and five women heard staid and 
embarrassed witnesses, including a lawyer, 
a clergyman, and a retired school prin- 
cipal, trying to describe the strip, the 
grind, and the bump. Margie Hart swore 
that at the end of her act she still had on 
a G-string, a pair of rubberized stockings, 
four flowers, three safety pins, and a piece 
of adhesive tape. Noel Toy, the Oriental 
fan dancer, admitted she wore an over- 
sized corn plaster in case her ostrich feath- 
ers crossed her up. 

Herk and his associates were quickly 
found guilty and ordered to close the show 
—the first conviction of its kind since Mae 
West and 21 others were judged guilty of 
obscenity for producing a play called 
“Sex” in 1927. Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
revoked the Ambassador’s license. 

Producers of other burlesque-bordering 
shows like “Star and Garter” and “Strip 
for Action” got busy cleaning up their own 
offerings in the hope they wouldn’t be 
‘next. The mayor went into a huddle with 
Actors’ Equity “on a plan to avoid ob- 
scenity and filth in the legitimate theater.” 
Meanwhile Herk et al. could console them- 
selves that the affair had given their show 
26 extra and prosperous days of life. 





MOVIES 





Time for Comedy 


There was never any doubt that Pres- 
ton Sturges was here to stay, but it’s fun 
to have the fact emphasized every so 
often. Paramount’s “The Palm Beach 
Story” is Sturges’s fifth time out as a 
writer-director; it is also a delightful, ir- 
responsible comedy that rates with his 
“The Great McGinty” and “The Lady 
Eve.” 

The new tale has nothing to do with 
the war and even less to do with the do- 
mestic scene as we ordinary folk know it. 
Tom Jeffers (Joel McCrea) is a young 
inventor who needs exactly $99,000 to put 
over his invention. At this point Jerry 
(Claudette Colbert), his adoring though 
dizzy wife, decides to call it quits. For 
one thing, she is tired of being broke; for 
another, she figures she can get good old 
Tom the $99,000 with no trouble at all, 
once she is legally back in circulation. 

Decamping for Florida minus train 
ticket and funds, Jerry attaches herself 
to the Ale and Quail Club—an organiza- 
tion of hail fellows well-heeled with dogs, 
shotguns, and a little something to keep 
the cold out. Jerry’s strange interlude with 
these middle-aged men of good will— 
better seen than described—is one of the 
year’s peaks in slapstick invention. 

Jerry’s second haven is an unoccupied 
upper berth which she achieves by stepping 
on the pince-nez of the richest man in the 


world—who happens to be wearing them. 


at the time. But this time it is a case of 
love at first nearsight for John D. Hacken- 
sacker III (Rudy Vallee), and when an 
indignant Tom pursues Jerry to Palm 
Beach, Hackensacker’s impressionable sis- 


Rudy in his first straight role 
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ter (Mary Astor)—a princess by one of 
her six or seven forgotten marriages— 
warms up for action. While both Hacken- 
sackers are eventually jilted, Sturges 
couldn’t well deny nice people a happy 
ending: It seems that Jerry has a twin 
sister for John D. and Tom a twin McCrea 
for the princess. 

It isn’t surprising that under Sturges’s 
expert guidance the co-stars are at their 
amusing best. It is news, however, that 
Vallee is revealed as an actor to reckon 
with. Playing his first. straight role, the 
crooner makes his dime-tipping, Milque- 
toastish millionaire an appealing figure of 
fun. He sings only once—a serenade for 
Jerry that breaks down her last defense. 
Unfortunately, for Hackensacker, his be- 
loved happens to be in her husband’s arms 
at the time. 








RADIO 


College Network 


The first collegiate network in radio his- 
tory went on the air Dec. 1, linking to- 
gether student-owned radio stations in 
twelve Eastern colleges. The web was 
made up of member-stations of the six- 
year-old Intercollegiate Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (Newsweek, Aug. 25, 1941), joined 
through facilities of six Eastern frequency- 
modulation outlets. 

For years the IBS has been selling ad- 
vertising time on its 25 individual stations, 
which can be heard only on the local cam- 
puses, but because of the high cost of leas- 
ing telephone wires, it had never hooked 
them into a network. Last September, how- 
ever, Louis Bloch and Leslie Katz, re- 
spectively manager and program director 
of the student system, enlisted the aid of 
New York FM station W47NY, which in 
turn secured the cooperation of other FM 
stations in Boston, Hartford, Schenectedy, 
Mount Washington, N.H., and Alpine, 
N.J. Because FM can be picked up with- 
out static, leased-wire expense would be 
avoided, and the program IBS planned had 
the worthy motive of helping college men 
choose their place in the war. 

Last week’s inaugural broadcast, first of 
a series of three entitled “You, the War, 
and the Future,” went on the air at 7:15 
p.m. EWT and consisted of a talk by Wil- 
liam T. McCleery, an editor of New York’s 
tabloid PM and author of numerous ar- 
ticles on youth and the war. It originated 
in W47NY, was picked up by the other 
FM stations, and rebroadcast from city to 
city. The low-powered college units, all of 
which are equipped with FM receivers, 
merely “translated” the talk to their own 
standard wave lengths and relayed it to the 
25,000 listening students at Brown, Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, Hamilton, Harvard, 
Rhode Island State, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Union, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale. 

















Yes, sir, it’s a fact: There are countries in this world where a 
citizen, accused of nothing, can be yanked from his home, packed 
into a box car and shipped into exile. 

It is not like that here! 

Why, here, you can be accused of crime and yet await trial 
free on bail. And, what’s more, that bail must not be too hard for 
you to raise. For, insulating every American citizen against 
oppression is his Constitutional ‘Bill of Rights,” Article VIII of 
which says that “‘Excessive bail shall not be required.” 

ELS workers like—and propose to keep—the freedoms and 

privileges this Constitution guarantees; 


4979 and that is why they are turning out 





anti-friction bearings for the weapons 


of war as never before. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 








The day 
that is yesterday 


ee-and tomorrow 


Even in fateful 1942, Christmas is 
one day you are privileged to for- 
get the overpowering present... to 
dwell for a while among the good 
Christmases of yesterday, and the 
better Christmases of tomorrow. 


Many people consider the St. Regis 
a particularly appropriate place in 
which to spend this refreshing in- 
terlude. It has yesterday’s comfort, 
luxury, and restfulness. It is tomor- 
row’s peace, plenty, and belief in 
the importance of the individual. 


We invite you to spend the Christ- 
mas season at the St. Regis. And... 
we respectfully suggest that you let 
us know you'll be with us as soon 
as you can. 


rue® t Reg 1 iS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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NEWSWEEK 








SCIENCE 


Egg Whites for Cancer? 


William L. Laurence, science reporter 
for The New York Times, began to won- 
der last year if he couldn’t do something 
about cancer besides write about it. He 
had his first hunch when doctors were un- 
able to explain to him the 100 known 
cases of human cancer which have cleared 
up spontaneously, usually after victims 
had contracted some acute bacterial in- 
fection. Aware that a diet rich in biotin 
(a member of the vitamin B family) pro- 
duces cancer in rats, he began speculating 
whether, in the rare cured cases, the bac- 
teria causing the infection had robbed the 
cancer cells of their biotin. If that were so, 
the problem was to discover a noninfec- 
tious way of depriving the body of biotin. 

Bill Laurence presented this hypothesis 
to his friends, Drs. Ira I. Kaplan and 
Milton Zurrow of the Radiation Therapy 





Department, Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. A mysterious substance obtained 
from egg whites, avidin, was proved ca- 
pable of combining with biotin and thus 
preventing it from being used by’ human 
cells. The Bellevue physicians, encouraged 
by The Times writer, decided to try to put 
two and two together. At last week’s an- 
nual meeting of the Radiological Society 
of North America Dr. Kaplan, formally 
crediting the original idea for the research 
to Laurence, announced preliminary favor- 
able results from an experimental treat- 
ment which consists of feeding cancer 
patients a minimum of three dozen raw 
egg whites each day. 

He described three cases of advanced 
cancer which avidin apparently helped. 
One patient was a man whose mouth was 
almost filled by a malignant growth on 
the tongue. Given the egg whites but no 
X-rays or other supplemental treatments, 
the patient not only feels in better health 
but his cancer is now only a third to a 








Quick, Henry, the Paraffin: 


One of the latest burn treatments uses 
a spray gun to apply a mixture con- 
taining paraffin, sulfanilamide, men- 
thol, and several oils that forms a film 
over the injury. The spray method 
takes one-tenth the time formerly 
needed for dressing burns, 1s easily 
used on areas like eyelids and lips, 
gives enormous relief from pain and 
itch, and lessens scarring. Navy Sur- 
geon Comdr. Ralph Pendleton tells a 
Mare Island class the technique. On 


the table are two sprays in electric 


warmers and two heating in a pan. 
Coatings can be renewed in the field 
and in hospitals. 


European photos 
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rk fifth of its former size. A woman with an 
ed advanced cancer of the cervix was treated 
“at with X-ray as well as egg whites. Previ- 
= ously bedridden in a hospital, she has now 
— returned to her home where she is up and 
ed about the house. The third patient was 
ut described as a Negro whose leg was about 
él to be amputated because of a huge growth. 
ty After three months of combination 
ly X-ray and egg treatment, the malignancy 
ch was markedly reduced in size, but at 
pil present there are signs of a slight re- 
sl currence. 
se While admitting that raw egg white may 
be of some value in curbing cancer, Dr. 
od Kaplan warned that the only conclusion 
d safe at present is that further tests are 
a not only warranted but urgently needed. 
i He and his associates suspect that the 
“. raw-egg-white therapy may prove of 
ts greatest value when used jointly with 
th X-ray. And on the theory that pure avidin 
= or even concentrated egg whites may well 
be more efficacious and easier to admin- 


ister, chemical companies have been asked 
to attempt to prepare such substitutes but 
have replied that war work must take 
precedence at the moment. 





Aid for Sleeping Sickness 


Sleeping sickness strikes over nearly all 
of Africa—and dangerously close to Libya, 
Dakar, Liberia, and other Allied military 
outposts. Though no cases have yet been 
reported among the troops, the threat is a 
deadly one. For, once given its entry via 
the tsetse fly’s bite,* sleeping sickness 
(called nagana by the natives) steals 
silently on its victims. The invading try- 
panosome parasite first causes headaches 
and weakness and swelling of the neck 
glands, then giddiness as it spends months 
and years working from the blood stream 
into the spinal cord and brain, and finally 
stupor and death. 

Last week, as the State Department an- 
nounced that United States troops were 
already stationed in Liberia (see page 20) , 
the British medical journal, The Lancet, 
brought reassurance for the fighting men in 
Africa. Dr. T. L. Lawson of the Medical 
Services of Uganda, south of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, reported he had cured 
41 of 53 early-stage patients with injections 
of a new compound, pentamidine (4:4 
diaminodiphenoxypentone). Only four of 
the 53 failed to improve, and after four in- 
jections no parasites at all could be found 
in the neck glands of any patient. And the 
complete treatment took only ten days, as 
against the 70 days required with other 
drugs. 

Pentamidine also has the virtue of far 
less toxicity than other drugs, including 








“On the theory that the tsetse picks up the 
per = any gees parasite from wild animals 
before passing it on to men, the South African 
Government last month ordered the slaughter 
of thousands of game animals. 
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iS “You neyer can tell who's 
listening, Whitey.”’ 


Ys 0 “Yes, Blackie — and a slip 
WN, “] ~_—of the tongue can sink a 


ship!‘ 





SE & WES: 


@ Even the most innocent bit 
of conversation may give the 
enemy a clue to: vital war in- 
formation. Guard your speech. 
Don’t talk to strangers about 
the War. Don’t spread rumors. 
And above all—don’t ask ques- 
tions dealing with vital war in- 
formation. 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 
The Sens wists (hatailee” 
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PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


@ When your muscles ache and feel stiff 
after unusual exercise, it’s probably be- 
cause of an accumulation of fatigue acids 
in them! Absorbine Jr. can be of real 
help! Its fast, stimulating action steps 
up the circulation in many sore muscles 
so fresh blood can carry these acids 
away from this area. 


Prompt Relief! Douse those sore 
muscles with Absorbine Jr. You’ll notice 
how pain seems to drift away—how 
swelling subsides! It’s great relief! Al- 
ways keep Absorbine Jr. handy. $1.25 
a bottle at your drug 
store. If free sample 
is desired, address 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
220S Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


















Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothersill'’s 


SEASICK REMEDY 








DSSS 
Where can you vacation in Florida? The 
answer is right here—a smart, modern 
oceanfront hotel in a quiet, friendly, yet 
complete community midway between 
Miami and Palm Beach. Ownership 
management. American plan. Restricted 
clientele. Opening January 15, for seventh 
season. Early reservations advisable. 

Write: ARTHUR H. OGLE, Managing Dir. 


LAUDERDALE. BEACH 
vo. porlfat HEMMLE M OTEL 
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tryparsamide, developed in 1921 by the 
Rockefeller Institute, which combats ad- 
vanced cases of the disease but is so toxic 
that many of those saved from death are 
left blind. All told, said Dr. Lawson, 
pentamidine is “the best drug so far pro- 
duced for early stages of African sleeping 
sickness.” Although the remedy has failed 
thus far in the most advanced cases (where 
the central nervous system is involved) 
military doctors aren’t worried about these 
so long as they can cope with the early 
cases. 





Automatic Hypo 


Invaluable as it is in injecting anesthetics, 
stimulants, serums, etc., the hypodermic 
syringe is nevertheless an awkward instru- 
ment. Before use the three major parts 
(glass plunger, cylinder, needle) must be 
sterilized and assembled with the aid of 
sterile forceps. After that, the plunger must 
be pulled out to draw just the right dose of 
fluid into the cylinder. Finally the needle 
is jabbed into the skin and the doctor must 
then patiently press the plunger to make 
the injection. All this takes time—and time 
on the battlefield is precious. 

Last week, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association announced the _ per- 
fection of a completely automatic hypo- 
dermic syringe ready for instant use. The 
inventor of this Hypomatic is one Juan 
Luis Pujol y Font, a Barcelona pharma- 
cist; American rights were acquired by 
Oscar Gottfried, publisher of the New 
York Physician, and the Schering Corp. of 
Bloomfield, N.J., pioneer producer of hor- 
mone products, perfected it further and 
have started large-scale production. 

Demonstrated in New York last week, 
the Hypomatic consists of a small glass 
vial half-filled with the fluids to be injected; 
a 2-inch long, flexible plastic tube»ameedle, 
and a sealed glass needle cover—al] in- 
corporated in a single unit. To give an in- 
jection, the physician twists off the needle 
cover, inserts the needle through the skin 
to half its length, and breaks the sealed tip 
of the ampule by bending or pressing the 
plastic tube. The Hypomatic does the rest: 
compressed air or inert gas that half fills 
the ampule shoots the medication into the 
tissues. The instrument is of course used 
only once, then thrown away. 





EDUCATION 





Engineer Cadettes 


Plagued by the shortage of engineers 
that has hit all war industry, the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. last week mapped a decisive 
plan to lick it. One of the three biggest 
aviation concerns in the nation, the com- 
pany announced it would bolster its engi- 
neer supply by recruiting “Engineering 
Cadettes”—college women to be trained 
as junior engineers at Curtiss-Wright’s ex- 
pense. The idea already had the approval 
of the American Council on Education and 
the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, which predicted that 
if it worked at Curtiss-Wright it would 
soon be imitated by other war plants. More 
important, preliminary soundings indicated 
that the Cadette system would have the 
enthusiastic backing of college women 
themselves. 


Devised by Curtiss-Wright’s personnel 
supervisor C. Wilson Cole, the project 
shapes up like this: Next Feb. 1, some 
1,000 hand-picked women 18 years of age 
or over, who have successfully completed at 
least two years of college, will be enrolled 
for one year as special students in engineer- 
ing schools at eight universities: Cornell, 
Iowa State, Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Pennsylvania State, Purdue, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic, and Texas. 


On campus the girls will enjoy the same 
privileges as other students. Curtiss-Wright 
will pay their tuition and other expenses, 
plus $10 a week for pocket money. In re- 
turn the girls must spend 30 hours a week 
in classes and most of their outside time 
(ten hours of which will be supervised) in 
studying. 

The course will prepare the Cadettes for 
jobs in either the Airframe or Propeller 
Divisions of the plant. In the first semester 
they will take general advanced scientific 
subjects; in the second, they will narrow 
down to specifics according to the type of 
work for which the student is best fitted. 
A Cadette would take, for example, such 
courses as production engineering, design 
(electrical, structural, and mechanical) , 
electrical currents and systems, orientation 
and product terminology, aerodynamics, 
stress analysis, etc. 

Their schooling over, the Cadettes will 
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then go to work—not to replace Curtiss- 
Wright engineers but to take over the de- 
tail jobs that use up too much of the 
regular engineers’ time. Thus the women 
will get jobs usually assigned to newly 
graduated and inexperienced engineers, at 
salaries from $130 to $150 a month. 





Tools for the Blind 


Despite the manpower shortage, only 
some 250 blind people in fourteen states 
are working in major war industries. Be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 others in small 
workshops are turning out materials not 
requiring great accuracy (such as pillow 
slips, dungarees, and spliced ropes for the 
armed forces). That many more of the 
estimated 30,000 to 50,000 employable 
blind could be put to work—and in pre- 
cision jobs at that—was demonstrated 
last week in the development of two new 
instruments for the sightless: a Braille 
Micro-Chek for gauging and an “audio 
scale” for weighing. 

Already in quantity production by the 
Trico Products Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
the simple but highly efficient Micro-Chek 


_measures small- and medium-sized articles 


to within tolerances of 1/10,000 of an 
inch. Trico adapted it from its standard 
gauge, which works like this: the maxi- 
mum and minimum tolerances for a given 
article are set on a dial, and if a swinging 
needle doesn’t stay between them it must 
be rejected. It’s so sensitive that varia- 
tions are magnified 200 times; the thick- 
ness of a sheet of paper swings the 
gauging needle half an inch. To turn 
it into a Braille gauge, the firm simply 
removed the glass face from the dial 
and turned up the ends of the three indi- 
cators so they could be felt by the opera- 
tor’s fingers. 

The audio scale also originated in Buf- 
falo: a blind woman there named Evelyn 
Watson suggested it to the Toledo Scale 
Co., which worked it out and demonstrated 
it last week at the American Foundation 
for the Blind in New York. The scale 
operates on the airplane radio-beam princi- 
ple. It buzzes a Morse-code A (dot-dash) 
if an article is underweight, N (dash-dot) 
for overweight, and a steady signal for 
correct weight. Toledo officials said blind 
workers could weigh fuse powder, mica for 
radio receivers, buttons for soldiers’ uni- 
forms, and other war goods—and that 
they could do it as rapidly and accurately 
as seeing operators. They added that the 
scale should also prove a boon to sighted 
workers who have to operate in the dark, 
such as photographic dark rooms. 

Backed respectively by the Services for 
the Blind of the United States Office 
of Education and the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the Braille Micro- 
Chek and audio scale thus promised to 
open up many industrial inspection jobs 
for the sightless. 





ORRY, but we won't be able to 
solve any more CIVILIAN shav- 
ing problems until after the war. 
‘he Rolls Safety Razor, with 
its ONE hollow-ground, Sheffield 
Steel blade, is now available only 
to U.S. Post Exchanges and Ships 
Service Stores. 
We regret that this restricted 
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When your Rolls Razor needs service or adjustment, send us your 
complete instrument. This will enable us to check all parts and 
operations, thus assuring many more years of trouble-free shaving. 


ROLLS RAZOR, INC. — Sales & Service = 342 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. C. _ 


output will disappoint many thou- 
sands of civilians. However, the 
demand on the part of our soldiers, 
sailors and marines for this com- 
_ shaving instrument, with its 

one and strop in a compact, con- 
venient case, is constantly grow- 
ing. We are sure you would want 
us to serve our armed forces first. 
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world has ever seen. 
Keep your copies of Newsweek, the livin 


reference throughout the years ahead. 


Order yours today, from 


HEAR a World of Sound 
Through This MAICO '‘'ACE”’ 






yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor- 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
— to hear even ao whisper 
with ‘loud noises cushioned. 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America's 
precision hearing test equipment. 
Choice of ear physicians, hospi- 
tals, universities, clinics, airlines, 
U. S. Army and Navy. 
FREE! Send name of relative, friend 
or your own name for a new experi- 
~ ence in hearing. No obligation. Ad- 
e N dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 30-H, 
wid) 2632 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 











THE MOST MOMENTOUS YEAR OF OUR 
LIVES IS JUST AHEAD 


The events that will happen in 1948 will change the course of our lives for generations 
to come, and be written into history as the decisive developments of the greatest war our 


record of this year of portent, in permanent 
form for ready reference. Newsweek binders available to you now will preserve your 
copies and keep your current history constantly at hand, for convenience today and 


These durable, attractive binders are priced at $2.50 each. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 
Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
NEWSWEEK BUILDING, 152 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Small as a pocket watch, . 
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: very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a good impression... 
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Southern Comfort 
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‘all glass—ice cubes— 
fill with champagne. 
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DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 

twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 244 times 

more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or T-type safety razor. 

Specify type wanted. Both use the same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid, if drugstore can’t supply. 
Ask for Christmas mailing carton. It’s free. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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ART 


The Met’s Biggest 


It took a war to do it, but this week the 
staid Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York surrendered unconditionally to con- 
temporary art. Besides being the only 
American artists’ open show ever held at 
the Met, the Artists for Victory exhibition 
that opened on the anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor is also one of the biggest New York 
has ever seen. 

Twenty-nine galleries hold 398 oils, 159 
water colors, 33 miniatures, 581 prints, 
and 309 pieces of sculpture—chosen from 
11,000 entries from 40 states, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia, and submitted 
under the auspices of Artists for Victory, 
Inc., which is also the biggest thing of its 
kind. Composed of 10,000 artists in 26 
organizations, it was formed with the dou- 
ble purpose of aiding the war effort and 
helping the artist at a time when he is 
likely to be plowed under by the un- 
esthetic machine of war. And the Met 
gave AVI more than just the use of the 
hall: it offered the extraordinarily large 
sum of $52,000 in purchase prizes. For the 
museum hadn’t bought any contemporary 
art in four or five years, and this show 
provided a chance to pick from among the 
best. 

In subject matter, the exhibit is surpris- 
ing because of the almost complete lack 
of war-inspired pictures or sculptures. In 
style it varies from arch-conservatism to 
extreme modernism, but the prize winners 
don’t. They are all modern. The First 
Medal—for the best painting—went to 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, a 45-year-old 
Chicagoan who paints super-realistic can- 
vases. His entry, titled “That Which I 
Should Have Done I Did Not Do” (a 
macabre treatment of a doorway and 
funeral wreath), took ten years to paint, 
won a $500 prize at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute last year, and was not submitted 
for a purchase prize because Albright 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
. « - but Albright’s won top honors 


thinks it worth much more than the top 
award of $3,500. 

So the cash prize fell to “Wisconsin 
Landscape,” by John Steuart Curry, one . 
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of the triumvirate of regional painters who 
ruled American art in the ’380s. The two 
second prizes of $3,000 each went to younger 
artists: Jack Levine, for his “String Quar- 
tet”; and Peter Blume, for the surrealistic 
“South of Scranton,” which caused a sen- 
sation when it won first prize of $1,500 at 
the Carnegie International of 1934. 

Among the sculptures, generally inferior 
to the paintings, the First Purchase Prize 
of $5,000 (bigger than the painting award 
because sculpture calls for a larger invest- 
ment by the artist) went to Spanish-born 
José de Creeft for his serene, rhythmical 
“Maternity.” One second prize of $3,000 
was won by Hugo Robus of Cleveland for 
his distorted “Girl Combing Her Hair,” 
the other by Austrian-born Chaim Gross 
for a wood figure of the trapeze artist 
Lillian Leitzel. 

It was a board of seven museum curators 
and directors from all over the country 
that did the judging. And varied though 
the prize winners are, most of them have 
this in common: they definitely wouldn’t 
have been picked by the Met’s conserva- 
tive trustees. And that, as one staff mem- 
ber commented, is all to the good. 








MUSIC 


Wilkins Wonder 


- For Marie Wilkins, Dec. 2, 1942, was 
one of those pinch-me-I’m-dreaming eve- 
nings. ‘That Wednesday night, on just 24 
hours’ notice, she made her operatic debut 
in the Metropolitan in New York. She 
sang a role she had started to learn only 
two weeks before, with no thought of 
needing it soon. And if that wasn’t handi- 
cap enough, the role was the lead in 
“Lakmé.” 

That tricky vocal showcase nowadays is 
considered the exclusive property of Lily 
Pons, reigning queen of the coloraturas 
and one of the few divas personable 
enough to play the East Indian heroine 
whose draperies usually reveal a bare mid- 
riff. Since the opera was revived for Miss 
Pons in 1932, only one other singer, Vina 
Bovy, who is now in Italy, has attempted 
it at the Met—and then only once. And 
when Miss Pons caught cold early this 
year, another opera had to be substituted 
for the scheduled “Lakmé” as the Chica- 
go Opera’s opener. 

Miss Wilkins’s chance to debut in the 
role resulted from a chain of almost un- 
believable circumstances. A semifinalist on 
last year’s Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air, she had returned to New York from 
Lawrence, Kan., determined on just one 
more try. If she failed again, she said, she 
would be content to go home to keep 
house for her husband, Joseph F. Wilkins, 
head of the University of Kansas’s vocal 
department, and their 8-year-old daughter. 
At the suggestion of Wilfred Pelletier, the 
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ws To help Americans keep in top physical shape, Sun Valley 
.—famous year ‘round sports center—offers a galaxy of 
health-building winter activities thoroughly enjoyed by. all 
members of the family. 
For those who ski, the Sawtooth Moun- 
tain Range cos a wide choice of runs, 
covered with powder snow and served by 
electrically operated ski lifts. Skating, SS aa 
g sleighing, dog-sledding, skeet-trap shoot- le 
ing, swimming in warm-water pools, and 
__ dance music in evening hours are among the 
- many diversions which add to the pleasure 
of a Sun Valley vacation. ... For informa- 
tion, rates and reservations, write— 
W. P. ROGERS, General Manager 


Sun Valley, Idaho 
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Auditions’ conductor,she 


started learning “Lak- 
mé.” Few knew it, he 
said, and you could never 
tell what might happen. 

What might happen 
did. Miss Pons caught 
another cold. Miss Wil- 
kins substituted at re- 
hearsal Monday, when 
Miss Pons still thought 
she could make the per- 
formance. At 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, Miss Pons de- 
cided she would have to 
cancel, after all. Miss 
Wilkins went through 
hectic rehearsals that 
night and all next day; 
sleep was out of the 
question, costumes were 
hastily put together and 
finished just at perform- 
ance time. 

Those who heard her debut agreed she 
had achieved a minor miracle in getting 
through the opera at all under the cir- 
cumstances. Excepting moments of natural 
nervousness and strain, her voice showed 
great sweetness, purity, and warmth. Her 
stage behavior was sincere and unaffected. 
That she hit the last high E of the Bell 
Song—the opera’s supreme vocal moment 
—only to let it go too soon was, as she 
put it later, “purely mental,” for she had 
smacked the same note right on the but- 
ton twice before. 

The next day, the rewards of Miss Wilk- 
ins’s courage poured in. Critics wanted to 
hear her again under better circum- 
stances.* The newspapers all ran feature 
stories. Best of all, the Met was seriously 
considering that most-desired-of-all-things 
—a contract—with the management re- 
marking sagely that contest winners 
weren’t always the ones to come out on 
top. 





RECORD WEEK 


Brucu: VioLtin Concerto No. 1 In G 
Minor. Nathan Milstein, John Barbirolli, 
and the New York Philharmonic-Sympho- 
ny. Columbia. Three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $3.50. The concerto is romantic 
schmaltz, but Milstein’s authority and 
treatment play it for every inch of its 
musical worth. Ought to be a best seller. 


Barser: ADAGIO FOR STRINGS. ARTURO 
ToscANINI AND THE NRC SyMmpuHony. 
Victor. One 12-inch record, $1. The 
maestro’s first recording of an American 
composer and a work which he himself gave 
its world premiére in 1938. Beautifully 
done, and Pvt. Sam Barber, United States 
Army, ought to be pleased. 





*Although Jacques Gerard, the well-known 
Canadian tenor, was also making his debut that 
night, .critics. virtually ignored his performance 
for the greater drama of the Wilkins wonder. 











Acme 


Marie Wilkins achieved a minor miracle in “Lakmé” 
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AP’s Tilt at Monopolies 


“Barriers Down,”* a first book by Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the Associ- 
ated Press, made its appearance on Dec. 
8. In ordinary times it would have stirred 
little interest outside the Fourth Estate. 
Circumstances, however, give it special 
significance. 

The book was originally conceived as 
a memoir which Cooper felt “should be 
told now—not when I’m dead.” But when 
it was completed last July—one month 
before the Justice Department’s service of 
suit against AP for allegedly harboring a 
monopoly (NEwswEEK, Sept. 7) — the 
“memoir” had resolved itself into a step- 
by-step account of Cooper’s and the AP’s 
twenty-year fight against the worldwide 
news monopoly controlled by three Euro- 
pean syndicates: Reuters (England), 
Havas (France), and Wolff (Germany) . 

It all began in 1914 when Cooper, an 
impetuous young traffic manager for AP, 
saw a cable from the Buenos Aires Nacion, 
asking for AP coverage of German war 
news. AP had no South American mem- 
bers at that time, and Cooper envisioned 
a wide-open market, ripe for plucking. 
His enthusiasm was immediately damp- 


-ened by Melville Stone, general manager 


of the syndicate. Stone explained that AP 
was forbidden by its agreement with Reu- 
ters and Havas (Wolff was not in the 
South American picture) to sell European 
news to the Latin American market. The 
deals had been made back in the ’90s, 
when the American press could not afford 
adequate foreign facilities of its own. 
The three European syndicates had di- 
vided the world among them—Havas con- 





“324 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $8. 
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trolling France, Italy, Spain, and South 
America; Wolff supplying Scandinavia, 
Russia, and the Balkans; Reuters servic- 
ing the cream of all other countries. They 
were associated with AP because it pro- 
vided United States news in return for 
their foreign coverage. The AP put up 
with the monopolies because its own news- 
gathering facilities were thereby bolstered. 
It hesitated to fight them for fear the 
European news lords would cancel its con- 
tract and play ball with the AP’s Ameri- 
can rival—the United Press. 

In 1919, by promising to pay Havas for 
any South American customers the AP 
might take away from the French syndi- 
cate, Cooper succeeded in wangling a new 
contract, letting the AP into the South 
American market. But it didn’t begin to 
approach what the American had in mind. 
Cooper wanted nothing less than a free 
world in which any news service could 
sell its news to anyone who wanted it. 

After the last war Kent Cooper tried to 

get a clause into the peace treaty, calling 
for such a free news world. But the 
effort accomplished nothing. The European 
news powers were already at work splitting 
the spoils of war. AP was still entirely 
out of it. 
' By 1925, Melville Stone had died, and 
Kent Cooper became AP’s general man- 
ager. He decided to prepare a blitz against 
the three-way pool and finally got a green 
light from AP’s: president. 

Quietly, he. built up the AP bureaus 
throughout the British Empire and the 
Continent, and by 1933 he was ready to 
shake off the shackles of the combine. In 
May of that year, without informing Sir 
Roderick Jones of Reuters, Cooper con- 
tracted to give AP service to Japan’s 
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HEN the steam engine was first in- 
vented, John Smeaton, then the 
world’s greatest civil engineer, declared 
that building such a machine would be 
impossible. He reported to the Society of 
Engineers that “Neither the tools nor the 
workmen existed that could manufacture 
so complex a machine with sufficient pre 
cision.” 
Today, when tolerances are measured in 
ten-thousandths of an inch, accurate repro- 
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duction and reading of mechanical draw- 
ings are “musts.” Bruning Black and White 
(black line) Prints are being used instead 
of blue prints in many a manufacturing 
plant. Easy to read—less confusing than blue 
prints—these better reproductions are used 
by practically every major aircraft company 
today. Perhaps they can help speed your 
production job. Ask a Bruning representa- 
tive! Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
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Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! It’s 
mentioned wherever seasoned 
travelers discuss present day hotel 
service. You'll find Protecto-Ray 
Bathrooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable ultra- 
violet ray equipment!) only at 
New York’s great Hotel New 
Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in 
that sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive ser- 
vice costs you nothing extra! 
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A rum of distinctive, pleasing 
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in holiday cocktails. 5 YEARS 
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Rich, mellow, soft and satisfy- 
ing. Guests applaud its refresh- 
ing fragrance and “different” 
flavour in punches, cocktails 
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Made by J. Wray & Nephew, 
ltd., Jamaica, oldest and larg- 
est rum house in the British 
West Indies. Est. 117 years, 
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Rengo syndicate—a Reuters member whose 
contract had terminated. The lid was off. 
AP had broken the four-agency treaty! 
Result: Sir Roderick boiled over; the AP 
was driven from the combine; and the 
wily Britisher, real czar of the combine, 
immediately tried to sign up AP’s Ameri- 
can competitor, UP, in an effort to hold 
his monopoly. 

But Cooper beat him to the draw. He 
proposed to UP that the two American 
agencies would, in effect: (1) avoid the 
monopolistic practices of European agen- 
cies who made exclusive arrangements for 
the peddling of their news, (2) avoid seek- 
ing a selfish advantage, (3) unite in a 
common effort to open up a free field for 
the gathering and dispensing of news in 
Europe and Britain. 

A five-year agreement to this effect was 
signed Feb. 8, 1934—and thus the news 
octopus was crushed. Sir Roderick had to 
get American news through either AP or 
UP, so was forced to take Cooper’s terms 
—which called for smashing the old mo- 
nopolistic treaty and provided for free op- 
eration of each individual European and 
American syndicate. 

Cooper denies that his book has any 
bearing on the government’s present suit 
against the AP. He insists the publication 
date was arranged only to catch Christ- 
mas trade. But the fact remains that— 
whether by design or fortunate coincidence 
—the book will undoubtedly come into 
some prominence when the suit comes to 
trial. 
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RELIGION 


To Church—to Sleep 


Trying to find homes for the hundreds 
of thousands of factory workers who had 
poured into the war-production center was 
tough enough. But last Spring, when 
5,000 United Nations servicemen began to 
spend their week-end leaves in the city, 
Detroit was ready to call quits; squeezing 
them in for even a single night’s sleep 
seemed impossible. Obviously the problem 
lay smack in the lap of the local USO. 

And a real problem it was. Because it 
could find only 138 free beds at two 
YMCA’s, a Salvation Army headquarters, 
and at the Knights of Columbus head- 








quarters, the USO had to shell out a. 


hard-come-by $300 per night to cram serv- 
icemen into unused hotel corners at 50 
cents a head. But no social-service or- 
ganization could stand such a strain for 
long. 

It took three local churches to solve the 
problem. St. John’s Episcopal was the first 
to offer aid—by turning the second floor 
of its parish house into a 79-bed dormitory 
last June 15 at the USO’s suggestion. Then 
three weeks ago the swank Woodward 
Avenue Baptist Church opened up its 
huge gymnasium, holding 160 beds. And 
last week end the Fort Street Presbyterian 
Church found sleeping quarters for 60 
more servicemen in its gymnasium. 

Besides room for the beds—supplied in 
all cases by a grateful USO—the churches 














bis carried the Torah in a procession on Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune—Frank 
Vengeance Day: In 29 countries Jews set aside Dec. 2 as a day for 
fasting and mourning in protest against the Nazi murder of their people. In 
New York factories stopped for fifteen minutes at 10 a.m. while half a million 
Jews prayed that the ‘killers be brought to retribution after the war. These rab- 
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are contributing equipment, money, and 
labor. Church women, for example, make 
the beds, keep the rooms in order, see that 
the water for showering and shaving is 
hot, and needle their husbands to kick in 
with money for incidentals. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce volunteers a staff 
to watch over the snoring servicemen—80 
per cent of whom are ground troops or air- 
force men from the British Empire. All 
three churches have showers and reading 
and writing rooms for their soldier guests. 
(They considered offering recreational fa- 
cilities, then decided these were amply 
supplied by the USO and similar organiza- 
tions.) 

That the warriors appreciate this free 
service is evidenced, according to the 
Rev. Dr. Irwin C. Johnson, rector of St. 
John’s, by the extremely small abuse of 
facilities. “Of some 3,000 men who have 
visited our dormitory since June 15, only 
two or three have come in carrying too 
much liquor.” That’s not because of any 
curfew; the men can come and go as they 
please, with no questions asked. In fact 
there’s no catch at all. Even religion as 
such is out: the men don’t have to dodge 
any bombardment of go-to-church evan- 

‘gelism because the clergymen recognize 
that warriors go to Detroit to have a good 
time. They let them do it in peace. 
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Axis Accession 


Though the campaign to deify Hitler is 
going on as stroag as ever in Germany (a 
Nazi official recently stated that his leader 
was a “new and greater and mightier Jesus 
Christ”) , the Fiihrer has found it necessary 
to delegate some of his providential au- 
thority to his satellites. In Norway, for 
example, where valient Christian bishops 
have constantly defied Nazi authorities, 
Religious News Service reported last week 
that a new catechism for use in the schools 
has appeared with a retouched Fifth Com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother, but above all the Fiihrer, 
Vidkun Quisling.” 





Fiorello on Bingo 


The question of whether or not bingo 
is legal has always plagued one of Ameri- 
ca’s most popular games of chance: in 
some places it is, in others it isn’t, in still 
others nobody knows. To Roman Cath- 
olics, its stanchest devotees, it has always 
been a worthy pastime, for when the game 
is played under parish auspices the take 
goes for a good cause. But last week 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia cracked 
down in New York City. Bingo, he said, 
is gambling and illegal no matter where 
it is played. The result: Catholic arch- 
diocesan officials announced they would 
“cooperate” with the mayor. Parish priests 
canceled bingo in their churches, pending 
a definite court ruling on its legality. 
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Twelve for Grown-Ups 

Of the many books published this year, 
NEWSWEEK has winnowed twelve to serve 
as an adult check list for Christmas buy- 
ers. At second review, these selected few 
are particularly worth a repeat recommen- 
dation. 


Fiction 


Dracon Seep. By Pearl Buck. 378 pages. 
John Day, New .York. $2.50 A moving 
tale of China under the invader. 


Signep With Tuerr Honour. By James 
Aldridge. 392 pages. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. An exciting first novel of the 
Greek campaign by a young Australian 
war correspondent. 


Tue SevENTH Cross. By Anna Seghers. 
Translated by James A. Galston. 338 
pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. Miss 
Seghers, a German exile, compounds ex- 
pert fiction out of a manhunt and a pic- 
ture of the suppressed German people. 


Nicut Suirt. By Maritta Wolff. 662 
pages. Random House, New York. $2.75. 
Two sisters whirl through the day and 
night shifts of a Michigan factory town 
in 1940. A second novel which firmly es- 
tablishes a new American talent. 


Nonfiction 


From THE LAND oF SILENT Peopte. By 
Robert St. John. 353 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3. Four horrible weeks 
during the blitz of the Balkans, woven 
into a dramatic personal narrative by a 
former Associated Press correspondent. 


Fiicut To Arras. By Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry. Illustrations by Bernard La- 
motte. 255 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. $2.75. The record of the 
thoughts and experiences of the aviator- 
author on a futile observation flight in the 
last days of French armed resistance. 


Pictures IN THE Hatiway. By Sean 
O’Casey. 356 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.75. The adolescence of Johnny Casside 
—O’Casey himself—in the slums of Dublin 
during the ’90s. The second installment of 
the Irish playwright’s autobiography, be- 
gun with “I Knock at the Door.” 


Tue Last Tre I Saw Parts. By Elliot 
Paul. 421 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2.75. A bawdy, nostalgic story of 
prewar Paris and the people of the Rue 
de la Huchette, where the author lived for 
eighteen years. 


DraLtocueE With Deatu. By Arthur 
Koestler. Translated by Trevor and Phyl- 
lis Blewitt. 214 pages. Macmillan, New 
York, $2. Koestler in a rebel prison during 
the Spanish Civil War makes for a taut 
narrative of the psychology of a con- 
demned man. 
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Three men on the raft made an American epic 


Tue Rarr. By Robert Trumbull. 205 
pages. Illustrations. Holt, New York. $2.50. 
An epic of American stamina wherein 
three Navy fliers, downed in the Pacific, 
tell what it’s like to travel 1,000 miles in 
$4 days on a little raft and a lot of courage. 


See Here, Private Harcrove. By 
Marion Hargrove. 211 pages. Holt, New 
York. $2. The laugh sensation of this war 
by a glib, impertinent young wag who 
proves there’s nothing olive drab about the 
Army’s sense of humor. 


Tuey Were Expenpasie. By W. L. 
White. 209 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. How the squadron of six motor 
torpedo boats commanded by Lt. (now Lt. 
Comdr.) John Bulkeley were gallantly ex- 
pended in the delaying action of the Philip- 
pines. The book of the year. 





Christmas Books for Kids 
High-School Age 


Leonarpo. By Elisabeth Hubbard Lan- 
sing. Illustrations by William Sharp. 237 
pages. Crowell, New York. $2.75. Straight- 
forward writing distinguishes this- biog- 
raphy of Leonardo da Vinci, the genius of 
the Italian Renaissance. A good introduc- 
tion to the times of the Medicis. 


Tue Tree oF Lire. Edited by Ruth 
Swift. Illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff. 
496 pages. Index. Viking, New York. 
$3.50. The author has selected writings 
from thirteen of the world’s great religions 
for juvenile philosophers. A worthy gift 
for a thoughtful young person. 


Juarez: Hero or Mexico. By Nina. 
Brown Baker. Illustrations. by Marion 
Greenwood. Bibliography, index. 316 pages. 
Vanguard, New York. $2.50. For all the _ 
history and political situations that have 
to be explained, there is plenty of human 
interest in this biography of the Mexican 
boy who battled and endured to gain 
knowledge and help his people. 


Happy Times 1n Norway. By Sigrid, 
Undset. 225 pages. Knopf, New York. $2. . 
A rich book for anyone’s enjoyment. The 
author of “Kristin Lavransdatter” recalls 
a year of her family life when her two. 
sons were children. 


The Middlin’s 


Hiwzt oF Littte Miracties. By Valenti 
Angelo. Illustrations by the author. 200_ 
pages. Viking, New York. $2. The Santos 
on San Francisco’s Telegraph Hill lead a 
zestful life. The four children and their 
Italian relations and Irish friends will fill 
the imagination of the youngster who 
doesn’t demand high-tension fiction. 


Tom Wurprrpte. By Walter D. Edmonds. 
Illustrations by Paul Lantz. 70. pages. : 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. Young Yan- 
kee Tom Whipple set out to educate him- 
self. He got a job on a sailing vessel, and 
when he found it bound for Russia, he 
determined to see the emperor. ‘A self-_. 
possessed citizen of a democracy, he man- 
aged to do just that. The author, winner 


of last year’s Newbery Medal, has ad- 


mirably retold this true story. 


Poo-Poo anp THE Dracons. By C. S8.. 
Forester. Illustrations by Robert Law- 
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> Less than two weeks until Christmas— 
just time enough to send your friends and 
relatives the year-long gift of Newsweek, 
to reach them on Christmas Day, if you 
fly back the special air-mail card bound 
into this copy. 


The Christmas issue 
of Newsweek will be 
delivered to them in 
this colorful presen- 
tation envelope, and 


They will receive this Gift 


- | ” Card, carefully inscribed 

: roe y ) 2 with your name to an- 
+ 7 py? nounce your gift, and 

+ OM aa *r ; p ONS ' They'll have 52 weeks of 


| Newsweek’s world news 

a re a facts, forecasts, analysis 

< x and interpretation that will give them a 

clear view, a quick grasp and a keen un- 
derstanding of history on the march. 


cat | Send them Newsweek this Christmas at 

A gg OO these special gift rates. Include your own 

: new or renewal subscription at the same 
money-saving rates. 


1 One-year Gift Subscription . . . $5.00 
2 One-year Gift Subscriptions. . 1.50 
3 One-year Gift Subscriptions. . . 10.00 
Additional Gift Subscriptions. . . 3.25 


Fill in the special air- 
mail card bound into 
this copy and mail it’ 
today. And, to make 
sure your friends receive the gift cards by 
Christmas morning, Newsweek will air- 
mail these announcements of your gifts. 





Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


NEWSWEEK BLDG. » 152 WEST 42nd ST. ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Refrigeration 


The magnificent new Rob- 
ert Driscoll Hotel and Office 
Building, at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, uses a total of eleven 
Frick machines for cold stor- 
age, holding frozen foods, 
cooling drinking water, and 
air conditioning the entire 20- 
story structure—one of the 
very few now in use so well 
equipped. 


Where the greatest depend- 
ability is required, there is 
only one choice—Frick Refrig- 
eration. Full information will 
be supplied by your nearest 


Frick Branch or Distributor. Or. 


write direct to 





Equipped for Food Serv- 
ice and Air Conditioned 
Throughout with 


WAY NESBORO, ay a USA 
vent 





DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 


is 


Below: Three of the Five Large Frick Refrigerat- 
ing Machines at the Robert Driscoll Hotel. 
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From ‘‘Poo-Poo and the Dragons”’ (Little, Brown) 
Ermyntrude is only one of Poo- 
Poo’s three pet dragons 


son; 143 pages, Little, Brown, Boston. $1.75. 
Having a pet dragon makes life quite in- 
teresting. Poo-Poo’s parents didn’t mind 
because Horatio, the dragon, was useful 
polishing the floors and lighting cigarettes 
with his breath. But life became almost 
too singular with three dragons. 


A Forest Worup. By Felix Salten. 
Translated by Paul R. Milton and San- 
ford Jerome Greenburger. Illustrations by 
Bob Kuhn. 274 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis. $2.50. The author of “Bambi” 
will add new legions to his followers with 
this book. Again deer are the leading 
characters and again he has written of 
them and other animals with surpassing 
understanding and _ loveliness. 


TREE IN THE TratL. By Holling Clancy 
Holling. Illustrations by the author. Un- 


-. payed. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


Here is another spectacularly illustrated 
and instructive book by the author of 
“Paddle-to-the-Sea.” More than 200 years 
of our Western history are threaded 
through this chronicle of a cottonwood 
which started life in the Great Plains 
about 1600. 


Tue Mippte Morrat. By Eleanor Estes. 
Illustrations by Louis Slobodkin. 317 
pages. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2. 
Jane, the middle member of the four Mof- 
fats, is as sturdy and enterprising and 
likable as they come. Certainly this book 
of her everyday adventures will be just 
as popular as “The Moffats” of last year. 

Journey Cake. By Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin. Illustrations by Nicholas Pa- 
nesis. 231 pages. Messmer, New York. $2. 
This is the story of Juba, the free Negro, 


as much as it is of the six white children: 


she shepherded along the 600-mile trek to 
join their father in Daniel Boone’s Ken- 
tucky. Both credible and entertaining. 


The Small Fry 


Crecity G. AND THE Nine Monkeys. 
By H. A. Rey. Illustrated by the author. 


NEWSWEEK DECEMBER 14, 1942 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective, 


which normally appears on this.page, 
is carried this week on page 52 in 
Newsweexk’s Year of War special 


section. 








an Deere 


82 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $1.75. 
Lonesome Cecily Giraffe meets nine mon- 
keys who have no trees to climb. They all 
have fun, for grateful Cecily pleases them 
by making herself into a sailboat or a 
seesaw. 





Tue Lirtte Rep Licutuouse. By Hilde- 
garde H. Swift. Illustrations by Lynd 
Ward. Unpaged. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $1.75. The little red lighthouse on 
the Hudson which warned the ships was 
very proud until the great gray bridge was 
put right over it. Then it felt very very 
small. But it discovered that it was still 
needed, too. An appealing story. 


NIKKERNIK NAKKERNAK AND NOKKER- 
nok. By Dola de Jong. Illustrations by 
Jan H. Hoowtj. 117 pages. Scribners, New 
York. $1.50. These wonderful little old men 
are sure to become many a child’s favorite 
characters, while the quiet deadpan humor 
also will be appreciated by parents. 


Dorcas Porcus. By Tasha Tudor. Il- . 


lustrations by the author. Unpaged. Ox- 
ford, New York. 75 cents. A tiny book 
with delicate illustrations about two coun- 
try children and their pet pig a long time 
ago. 


H1-Po tue Hirro. By Dorothy Thomas. 
Lithographs by Ruth Gannett. Random 
House, New York, $3. A -big,--agdsome 
picture book about a staid hippo couple 
who found a baby hippo lying in a basket. 
In their colorful gay ’90s costumes the 
hippos are something! Enormous type 
makes this suitable for youngest readers. 





From ‘‘Cecily G. and the 9 Monkeys’’ (Houghton Mifflin) 
Cecily G. (for Giraffe) becomes a 
seesaw for nine treeless monkeys 
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mericas Christmas [oast for 1942 


Come, glasses high—and let the pledge be gay; 


Here's to stout friends who with us share 
Come, pledge America in the oldtime way. 


Each bright hope and each lonely care. 
hae Here, above all, is to that Christmas Day 
Here's to the faces we're missing tought When all will be Name apis ot ong 
Here's to the cause—the just, the right. 

Here’s to a speedy Victory... 


Yes, glasses high—and let the pledge be gay 
Here's to Peace unendingly. 


Because you know they want it that way. 
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No other whisky in all the world tastes like Canadian Club, yet its unique, delightful flavor 
pleases all tastes. Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by Hiram Walker 
& Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 














More than 
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...the milder, better-tasting, 
cooler-smoking cigarette 


Again Chesterfields are out front 
with their bright and unusually attractive 
Special Christmas Cartons. Send them to 
the ones you're thinking of... their cheer- 
ful appearance says I wish you A Merry 
Christmas, and says it well...and inside, 
each friendly white pack says light up 
and enjoy more smoking pleasure. 
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